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Men against fire 


(A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research ) 


Axy FIRE CHIEF will tell you that 
the speed with which he can get to 
a fire is as important as the skill and 
courage of his men in actually fighting 
a blaze. Today the greatest help in 
saving vital minutes is modern gaso- 
line-driven fire equipment. Picturesque 
as was the old horse-drawn fire engine 
with its smoking boiler, it could not 
attain the speed of modern equipment 
nor could it pump the torrents of water 
required in modern fire-fighting. 

Each successive improvement in 
automotive engines and their fuels has 
aided not only the fire-fighters of Amer- 
ica but also the users of all other kinds 
of automotive vehicles. 

Since the tendency of fuel to knock 
has been a limiting factor in the design 


of more efficient engines, the steady rise 


in the anti-knock (octane) value of 


gasoline has played and will continue 
to play a vital part in this progress. 
Each advance in gasoline anti-knock 
quality can be utilized by the auto- 


motive industry to produce engines of 


still greater power, performance and 
economy. Thus the use by oil refiners 
of Ethyl’s product, tetraethyl lead, as an 
anti-knock ingredient in gasoline, con- 
tributes to the day-to-day improvement 
of automotive equipment of all types. 
Because engines and fuels are insep- 
arably related in their further develop- 
ment, Ethyl research workers are co- 
operating with technical men 
in both the automotive and 
petroleum industries. The 
Ethyl laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino are 
helping to coordinate the 


developments of both in- 


dustries and are contributing the re- 
sults of many tests and experiments 
with possible future fuels and engines. 
At the same time our service engineers 
in the field are working with many 
commercial users of engines and fuels 
in the practical application of labora- 
tory findings. 

To engineers in every phase of 
automotive development we extend 
an invitation to avail themselves of our 
research and service facilities. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 


ing, New York City. 


Better and more economical 
transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 
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News within the News 


BEHIND THE PRICE CONTROLG........ P.9 
Washingtonians in the know realize full 
well the drastic implications back of the 
President’s creation of the Office of Price 
Administration. They know just how 
broad is the authority over industry now 
emerging as definite Government policy. 
They know how vast are the problems 
which must be solved by Leon Henderson, 
Price Administrator. They know exactly 
how the worker, the employer, the con- 
sumer will be affected in the long run. 
They know that the real test of price con- 
trols is still to come. 


OUR NEW ‘WAR FRONTS’............ P. 11 
The capital’s pulse is fluttery. Official cir- 
cles have reason to believe the war is push- 
ing inexorably ahead to a crisis. Result, 
closest attention is being given to what 
might be termed “critical areas” for this 
nation. At any time trouble may break out 
in one or more of these widely separated 
areas. The White House, the Navy and the 
Army know the serious issues which may 
have to be met if the anti-Axis front is to 
remain unbreached. For readers who wish 
to keep ahead of the news—this article 
is a “must.” 


PEACE ‘ON PAPER’..........0+ sccccccees P. 13 


Treachery these days is more than likely 
to come nicely decked out in expensive 
parchment, colored ribbons, diplomatic 
wax. Research specialists of The United 
States News have compiled a record of 
the world’s so-called nonaggression pacts 
for the last few years. This compilation 
shows how frequently a nonaggression 
pact is the prelude to aggression. 


THE BLITZKREIG ARMY..............000. P. 14 


Right here in America, in military head- 
quarters, the battles .f Europe and Africa 
are being refought . . . first with maps and 
pencils . . . then with real man power. The 
War Department, building America’s first 
blitz army, is trying to avoid the costly 
mistakes now evident in daily dispatches 
from abroad. How well are they succeed- 
ing? This article presents an accurate pic- 
ture of what it takes in the way of men 
and machines to make an army under 
present day conditions. 


CONGESTION IN WASHINGTON....P. 16 
Washington—hub around which revolves 
the anti-Axis World—has a million head- 
aches. About 4,000 new federal employes 
are being hired each month. Bureaus and 
agencies are cramped for space. The 
housing problem is acute. Gone is the 
leisurely tempo of the national capital re- 
membered by other generations. Today’s 
national capital is a metropolis, as this 
highly informative article reveals. 
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GE, GING FRAG. cceccccecescciccccceses P. 20 
This is the story of Uncle Sam’s new army 
. .- how it has grown from a stripling to a 
giant in the space of one year. This also 
is the story of what that new army looks 
like—the number of men under arms, the 
number of posts, camps, airfields, etc., 
covering the entire nation. The Pictogram 
accompanying the article sharply etches 
the speed with which this new army has 
come into being. 


THE PROS AND CONG................0008 P. 26 
Just what do the editors of the nation 
think about this country’s role of pro- 
tector over Greenland . . . what do they 
think about the Russo-Japanese peace 
pact in its relation to the United States? 
Every week The United States News di- 
gests hundreds and hundreds of news- 
papers to arrive at an accurate cross sec- 
tion of editorial opinion. Particularly is 
this week’s feature “The Pros and Cons of 
National Issues.” 


TOMORROW'S TAXES. .....cccccccccsceee P. 28 
Just ahead for citizens is the heaviest tax 
program ever conceived by the Federal 
Government. A few days ago Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau detailed to press 
correspondents what the Administration is 
going to ask of taxpayers. The United 
States News shows how Mr. Morgenthau’s 
proposed program would affect millions of 
persons who never before have worried 
about filing income tax returns. 


HENRIK DE KAUFFMANN................ P. 39 
They say that the Danish “Minister in 
Washington is able to temper optimism 
with realism. But that’s not all they say 
about this diplomat who first asked the 
United States to “protect” Greenland .. . 
then, after an agreement had been reached, 
dispatched a 4,000-word telegram to his 
foreign office . . . sat back and waited. 
What kind of man is he? Read this per- 
sonality profile for the answer. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: PAGE 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead............ccc000 3 
The March of the NewS............cccccccsssessees 6 
The President’s Weekk.....................csccssss0. 18 
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| What Car OUT-STYLES | a 

all other biggest-selling low-priced cars?.. 

| CHEVROLET! 

| os * 


What Car OUT-ACCELERATES 


all other biggest-selling low-priced cars?... 
CHEVROLET! 
What Car OUT-CLIMBS 


ull other biggest-selling low-priced cars?... 


=m (HEVROLET! | 


CHEVROLET!’ 


Eg omogy 
/CHEVROLET 


Value Leader—Sales Leader—for ten of the 
last eleven years, including 1941 to date! 

. . Consider Chevrolet's quality features— 
consider its great economy of operation 


and upkeep—and you, too, will choose 


Chevrolet. ... Eye it, try it, buy it—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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NCWSGVALA Washington D. C. 


War is approaching the crisis stage for both U.S. and Britain. 

The reasons why..... 

It's simply too big a job for the British alone to try to keep Hitler bot- 
tled up in Europe; to fight in all of the world's oceans at once. 

Bombings are wearing down British production, British effectiveness and-= 
at some points--British morale. 

U. S. lend-lease materials are being sunk; are not all getting through 
either to British forces in England or in the Mediterranean area. 

Hitler is reported to be looking with interest toward Dakar in French West 
Africa; is eying this outpost nearest to South America. 

Everything adds up to an imminent decision. Either: (1) U. S. moves in 
further with aid to Britain less short of war, or (2) U. S. moves out to let the 
British, in the end, make the best dicker they can with Hitler. 

Odds strongly favor new Roosevelt moves less short of war. 

















All planning here is on the basis that U. S. cannot avoid a fight regard- 
less of what happens in the Mediterranean or in the Battle of Britain. 

Again, the reasons why..... 

Hitler cannot stop even with conquest of Britain; cannot give to his peo= 
ple the riches and ease he has promised in return for their war sacrifice. 

This war, basically, is being fought to determine who is to make and en- 
force the rules for running the world; who to control the seas; who to have the 
privilege of pushing other people around. 

It's not in the cards that people of U. S. will submit willingly to being 
pushed around; it's not probable that the 200,000,000 people of Anglo-Saxon 
nations will give up without a fight to 80,000,000 Germans. 

Hitler, with Britain conquered, would have claims to much Western Hemi- 
sphere real estate; would be in a position to start encirclement of U. S. 

Almost inevitably, whichever way today's battles go, a fight is ahead. 

This is reporting of official attitudes; is not an expression of opinion. 
It's what is being said; what is influencing decisions; what is back of privately 
made statements of high offcials that United States really is in a war now. 




















i Heyday of business leadership in defense planning, of dominance for dol-= 
lar-a-year men, was short-lived in Washington. 

Power now is shifting away from Knudsen-Hillman organization; is shifting 
to Hopkins-Henderson, back to the New Dealers and away from businessmen. 
; This means: Less regard for businessman sensibilities. More emphasis on 
Government planning. More insistence on plant expansion in steel, in shipyards, 
in other key defense industries. Less regard for orthodox policies. An end to 
business as usual. 

Hopkins, in reality, becomes assistant President; becomes the man who rep-= 
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resents Roosevelt in guiding the defense program, the aid-to-Britain program. 

Henderson becomes key man in industrial control; becomes the official who 
will have final say in vital price and wage policies of the Government, who will 
handle the nation's principal economic controls. 

Harry Hopkins and Leon Henderson were associates in WPA; both have the con- 
fidence of the President; both influence and are influenced by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Henderson, consistently over the New Deal years, emphasized the importance of 
price policies; tried to guide the Administration away from pitfalls. Present 
power is his reward for being right in the past. 





Biggest present domestic worry is threat of an inflationary price rise. 

This worry is caused by: (1) A vast outpouring of purchasing power due to 
defense spending; {2) an inability of industry to satisfy both armament demands 
and all demands of civilian consumers with money to spend. 

The worry is to be removed in part by: (1) Positive price-fixing orders, 
as in steel, coal, scrap metals; (2) sharply increased taxes to draw off part of 
the increased purchasing power; (3) Sale of defense savings bonds to draw off 
some more of the purchasing power; (4) pressure of industry for building a large 
amount of new plant so that goods can be produced for both armament and civilian 
consumption up to the limit of the labor supply. 

Will these controls be effective? It's anybody's guess. The Government's 
planners are hopeful. But: Price control is highly difficult; is not successful 
in any country except Germany, where Government completely controls industry. 


























In thinking about taxeS..ee. 

It should be understood that Morgenthau very much underestimated probable 
outgo at $19,000,000,000; that a more probable figure is $22,000,000,000. 

It should be realized that any new 1941 taxes will only point the direc- 
tion; will not be the final taxes that war demands will make necessary. 

Incomes of individuals and corporations will bear the brunt of 1941 in- 
creases. However: Congress still will go slowly in taxing heavily the big group 
of individuals with incomes of less than $5,000. 

For consolation: It can be told that in England no multimillionaire, as a 
result of existing tax laws, will be able to spend from current earnings more than 
$28,000 a year. Says the "London Economist": "The rich are being liquidated." 














Attitude of Congress is one of considerable shell shock; of readiness to go 
along with the Administration on foreign issues; of much bewilderment. 

On individual issues..... 

Convoy: Any recorded formal opposition is very improbable. 

Draft: Whether age limits for future draft of man power will be lowered to 
the range, 18 to 25,from present 21 to 35 depends on Army recommendations. 

Labor: It will take a new flare-up of strikes to cause both houses to accept 
any plan for a "cooling-off period" before walkouts can occur. 

Taxes: Senate, as usual, rather than the House, will write the final version 
of the first 1941 tax bill; will stay away from general sales tax. 

Farm: Higher subsidy payments are in store for farmers. So are higher price- 
fixing loans. Prevailing attitude is that "money means nothing in wartime." 

President's recent attitude is like that of other periods when big decisions 
have been reached. 

There's no definite sign at this writing of the moves to come. 

But: Most evident is a presidential determination that Britain won't be per- 
mitted to go down if U.S. can help it; that whatever steps are necessary will be 
taken. It may be that some big new actions are just ahead. 
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_. AND Owners Say—'14 ro 17 Mutts per Gatton!” 


LIKE MOST PEOPLE—haven’t you always wanted a to 14 to 17 miles per gallon. Check carefully and you'll 
CadillacP Doesn’t that low price make the pur- probably find that’s better than you’re getting now! 


chase practical? Aren’t you hesitating only because So see your Cadillac dealer and get conclusive 
you wonder about driving costs? proof that the car you want is a car 
If that is true —if that is all that’s CADILLAC-ENGINEERED you can afford. And while you’re 


keeping you from the endless pride HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE about it, enjoy the world’s greatest 


and satisfaction of Cadillac owner- OPTIONAL ON ALL MODELS AT EXTRA COST performance thrill. Try the com- 


ship — you need delay no longer. Eliminates Clutch Pedal bination of Cadillac’s mightiest V-8 
You have the word of owners that, Makes Gearshifting Entirely Automatic! engine and Cadillac-engineered Hydra- 
in the long run, a Cadillac will very Matic Drive. 


likely be the most economical car you’ve ever owned! * For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASS. Coupe delivered 

Service charges, they report, are rightdown with the at Detroit. State tax, optional equipment and accessories 
lowest. And oil economy is just as gratifying—in fact, —extra. Prices and specifications subject to change with- 
no car uses less oil. As for gas mileage—owners testify out notice. A General Motors Value. 
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America’s Largest Tax Bill . . . Curtailment of Auto Production 


... Steel Prices Frozen .. . Conserving Nation’s Supply of Tin 


Taxes. Cost of defense was brought dra- 
matically home to Americans through an- 
nouncement of the largest tax bill in U. S. 
history. The bill is $12,667,000,000—an in- 
crease of $3,444,000,000 over last year. 
Purpose of the program is to apply Sec- 
retary Morgenthau’s formula of paying 
two-thirds of defense out of revenue, bor- 
rowing the other third. 'The result will be 
higher levies on individual incomes, corpo- 
rations, excess profits. (Page 28.) 


Money. Part of the Treasury’s huge bor- 
rowing program—estimated at $500,000,- 
000 a month—is expected to come from 
small borrowers—workers, clerks and small 
businessmen. Plans call for their whole- 
hearted co-operation in buying defense 
stamps and bonds, scheduled to go on sale 


May 1. 


Steel. Announcement of the tax program 
followed by but a few hours a clear indi- 
cation from Price Administrator Hender- 
son that “business as usual” was definitely 
ended. Henderson froze steel prices at first- 
quarter levels, even though steel workers 
had just obtained a substantial wage in- 
crease. (Page 9.) 


Automobiles. Next restriction in the 
name of defense came from Director Gen- 
eral Knudsen of the Office of Production 
Management, who reported that auto- 
mobile manufacturers had agreed to slash 
1942 model production by 20 per cent. 
Meaning: American buyers will find a mil- 
lion fewer passenger cars and trucks for 
sale next year. Purpose: To release men, 
management and materials for production 
of airplanes, tanks and guns. 


* * * 


Material shortages. Basic reason for 
the automobile agreement became clearer 
with reports that defense production needs 
many more raw materials and parts. 

Airplane firms are begging for propellers, 
engines, fuel pumps. Cartridge makers 
want brass and nickel; many producers 
need steel forgings, and, importantly, the 
U.S. Navy is said to be seriously short of 
antiaircraft guns. 


+ *& & 


Ships. The question of using U. S. Navy 
vessels to convoy ships to Britain refuses 
to down. New Hampshire’s Senator Tobey, 
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after the President noted that the nation 
is obligated to “protect” American mer- 
chantmen outside of combat zones, called 
for a clearer statement. Meanwhile, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
consider the Tobey resolution to bar con- 
voys, beginning April 30. (Page 11.) 

House Republicans wanted more in- 
formation about Administration policy 
toward delivering ships to Britain, as they 
considered a bill to empower the Govern- 
ment to use foreign vessels seized in Amer- 
ican ports. 

Such information came indirectly from 
the Maritime Commission, which reported 
the purchase of four cargo vessels for 
British use. 


* * * 


Defense production. To head the task 
of translating lend-lease policies into war 
materials for Britain and her allies, the 
President appointed Harry L. Hopkins. 
Hopkins’s agency becomes another unit of 
the growing Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, superdefense unit that also em- 
braces the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply. 


* * * 


Coal. American coal mines, vital fuel sup- 
pliers for steel companies and power gen- 
erators, remained shut through the week. 
Northern operators agreed to union de- 
mands for wage increases, but Southern 
operators held back. Mine workers de- 
clared that, if Southern mines didn’t re- 
open, none would. 


* * * 


Labor supply. Virtual end to unem- 
ployment was seen by OPM Director Gen- 
eral Knudsen when the defense program 
reaches full speed. By year’s end, for ex- 
ample, he expects the nation to be pro- 
ducing 2,500 planes a month. 

Production Director Biggers estimated 
that the present arms program for the 
U.S., Great Britain, China and other 
friendly governments will require the as- 
tounding total of 34,000,000,000 man- 
hours of work. 

To be completed this summer are 784 
armament plants costing $2,138,000,000. 


* * * 


Food prices. Rising food prices are being 
watched closely by the Government, which 
has announced an intention to keep prices 
within range of consumer pocketbooks. 
One method: Purchase of reserves by 


the Department of Agriculture, which can 
be thrown on the market whenever soaring 
tendencies are noted. Government buying 
includes pork, beans, flour, dried and evap- 
orated milk, cheese, potatoes, grapefruit 
and raisins, 


* % * 


Sugar. Ill shipping winds promise to 
blow good luck for U.S. sugar producers. 

Shipping shortages are curtailing deliy- 
eries of Philippine and other off-shore 
sugar producers. Thus the Department of 
Agriculture is considering the removal of 
all acreage restrictions on American beet 
and cane producers. 


* * * 


Aluminum. Discovered by Aluminum 
Corporation of America was a cache of 
5,900,000 pounds of aluminum, ordered by 
the French and forgotten in the French 
collapse. Negotiations are under way to 
kes 

purchase the stock from Vichy, but are 
said to be entwined in official red tape. 


* * * 


Zine. Producers of zine were ordered by 
OPM to set aside 17 per cent of May pro- 
duction—about 12,000 tons—to meet ur- 
gent defense needs. Purpose of the order is 
to increase the size of the Government zinc 
pool, thereby avoiding a direct priorities 
order. 


* % * 


Tin. Defense agencies are studying ways 
and means of averting a tin shortage. 
The can industry has announced its 
willingness to reduce the weight of tin 
containers, and OPM’s Conservation Divi- 
sion estimated that 12,000 tons could be 
reclaimed annually from discarded cans. 
The process, however, would be expensive. 


*% * * 


Strikes. Production stoppages by strikes 
appeared to be diminishing, but strike 
threats prompted the House Naval Affairs 
Committee to indorse the Vinson bill, pro- 
viding “cooling off” periods, and power to 
freeze the present status of unions in 
defense plants. (Page 30.) 

Meanwhile, CIO filed notice of intention 
to strike at General Motors within five 
days. 


* & 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Americans find kinship 
in a glass of mellow beer or ale 


No one needs to worry about Democracy, as 
long as the man-in-the-dress-shirt and the man- 
in-the-flannel-shirt can swap opinions over their 
beer, smile and like each other. 

That kind of American spirit baffles, and 
will defeat, any tyrant in the world. 

Of all beverages, beer is the most truly 
democratic. Its delicious flavor wins the man 
of means. Its modest cost is kind to poorer 


Because beer is so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its good name guarded well. Hence the 
brewers of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a booklet 
entitled,“ Clean-Up or Close-Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing num- 
ber of states. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G4, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


purses. Its wholesomeness appeals to all! 

Born of Nature’s bounty, beer and ale are 
rich in the mellow flavor of sun-ripened grain. 
They are fragrant with the pleasant aroma of 
fine hops. 

These beverages of moderation bring rest 
and relaxation to weary bodies and tired minds. 
They promote good cheer and friendship in 
every walk of life. 
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WITH its own production of Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engines already increased tenfold, United 
Aircraft is cooperating with two great automobile 
manufacturers to increase production still further. 
Ford and Buick have volunteered to manufacture 
these engines during the emergency; United Air- 
craft has volunteered to show them how. 

Ford and Buick have been furnished engine 
designs and specifications, and also complete de- 
tails of Pratt & Whitney manufacturing processes. 
These proven processes have been adopted by 


Ford and Buick for their new engine factories. 


United Aircraft salutes these two great compa- 
nies and is proud to play its part in the typically 
American teamwork that is helping to make the 


nation invincible—on land, on sea, and in the air. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


— Be 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 





PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 
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PRICE CONTROLS COMING 
AS BARRIER TO INFLATION 


Broad Authority Over Industry Emerging As Government Policy 


Shift of power from 
private management under 
pressures of war program 


War preparation is causing Government 
to reach out again for broad control over 
American industry. This control is to be far 
more sweeping than during the first World 
War. It will make controls of NRA days 
seem unimportant by comparison. 

In one sudden order, Leon Henderson, 
as price administrator, is directing the steel 
industry to freeze its prices unchanged in 
the face of a large wage increase. In another 
order, Edward Stettinius, priorities control- 
ler, instructed the aluminum industry—as 
an example—to curtail drastically deliveries 
to industries without armament 
orders. In a third move, Donald 
Nelson, as director of purchases, 
warned that the vast buying pow- 
er of Government will be used to 
influence industrial policies. 

The goal is over-all Government 
planning for industry. Planned 
control of prices is starting in 
earnest. Planned control of pro- 
duction is becoming more and 
more important. Planned control 
over savings and investment is 
fast moving out of the study stage 
into the stage of application. 

This means: Power over prices, 
production and investment, for- 
merly wielded by private industry 
and banking, is rapidly shifting to 
Government officials, under the 
pressures of war preparation. 

In wielding this new power, 
the Government’s planners are 
following a definite line of policy. 
That policy is: 

First: To give to labor a wage 
increase that will satisfy workers 
by giving them evidence that they 
are sharing in armament prosperi- 
ty. The steel industry advanced 
wages 10 cents an hour. This is 
serving as a signal for wage de- 
mands throughout much of Amer- 
ican industry. These demands are 
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encouraged by Government as “not unrea- 
sonable.” 

Second: To give to farmers a higher price 
for many of their products in order that 
they can feel they have a stake in the arma- 
ment program. However, rising costs of 
food that are going to result from higher 
farm prices may encourage labor to ask 
further wage increases. 

Third: To restrain the urge of industry 
for larger profits by using Government 
power to check price increases that would 
offset in full the effect of higher wages and 
higher raw material costs. The attitude is 
that, during an armament or war period, 
Government supplies industry with its in- 
centive to production by pouring out im- 
mense orders. Also, the attitude is that in- 
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LEON HENDERSON 


Planned control of prices starting in earnest 


dustry showed little enthusiasm for rushing 
into defense work when the crisis arose in 
1940 and cannot now expect many favors. 

Out of these policies can flow an acute 
problem. 

The problem: How, with wages and 
food prices rising and Government spend- 
ing undergoing a vast increase, there can be 
avoidance of some kind of inflation. 

Spending by Government on armament 
alone will be $850,000,000 during April. 
One year ago it was less than $160,000,000. 
Factory pay rolls are running now at a rate 
10 per cent higher than in 1929. Hourly 
factory wages that averaged 56.6 cents in 
1929 today are 68 cents. In the steel in- 
dustry, today’s wages are 50 per cent high- 
er on an hourly basis than they were in 
the last boom year. Prices, on an 
average, are nearly 18 per cent 
lower than in 1929. This means 
that the country is beginning to 
be flooded with purchasing power. 

At the same time, first signs of 
bottlenecks are beginning to ap- 
pear in the production of goods 
into which purchasing power can 
be translated. 

Aluminum production, high as 
it is, still is barely enough to meet 
the needs of the Army and Navy, 
let alone peacetime industry. Steel 
production, at a level far above 
1929, is not large enough to meet 
all of the demands of the Army 
and Navy and all of the demands 
of industries filling civilian wants. 
The same is beginning to be true 
of industry after industry. 

This means that a rising volume 
of purchasing power is beginning 
now to bump against a limited 
volume of goods. Out of a situa- 
tion of that kind grows, almost 
inevitably, an inflationary price 
rise. That’s the problem. 

The solution: To find ways ei- 
ther of increasing the volume of 
goods, so that individuals with 
money to spend can buy what 
they want without paying a pre- 
mium to get it, or of siphoning 
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THE STEEL MILL: ITS PROBLEMS ARE BEING REFLECTED IN INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY 


off part of the purchasing power so that 
individuals have less money to spend than 
they may think they have. 

Also, a partial solution lies in rationing 
available goods so that supplies are spread 
as evenly as possible. 

All of these methods are being applied, 
or are about to be applied, in some de- 
gree. Leon Henderson points out that 
his influence has been used for many 
months to bring about plant expansion 
and to permit an inflow of foreign goods 
in order to avoid shortages. Prices, on 
the average, have risen to date only from 
78 per cent of the 1926 level to 82 per 
cent of that level—a very moderate in- 
crease in view of the fact that industry 
is booming and employment is near record 
levels. 

The catch is that prices now are be- 
ginning to move rapidly higher. This is 
true of the more sensitive commodities. 
It would have been true in steel if Gov- 
ernment had not denied the steel indus- 
try the right to pass on to consumers the 
effect on costs of higher wages and higher 
coal prices. The result is that price-con- 
trol plans take on immediate importance. 
Those plans include: 

Direct control: In steel, Mr. Hender- 
son moved directly to impose maximum 
prices. The same sort of move has been 
made in steel scrap, aluminum scrap and 
zinc. 

To enforce price control the Govern- 
ment can: (1) deny Government busi- 
ness to any company that fails to com- 
ply; (2) place orders at the fixed price 
and move to commandeer any company 
that refuses to fill the order; (3) in event 
of emergency, deny transport facilities to 
the company violating the order. 
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Use of priorities: By denying steel, or 
other commodities on which prices are 
fixed, to some civilian industries, the Gov- 
ernment can relieve the pressure of de- 
mand and thereby limit the pressure for 
price increases. 

Use of taxes: Through use of its taxing 
power, Government can exercise an indi- 
rect influence over prices and over the 
forces that are tending to generate in- 
flation. If Congress goes along with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau on a plan for levying $3,500,000,000 
more in federal taxes, the effect can be 
appreciable. 

High taxes can serve to drain off part of 
the purchasing power that otherwise would 
find its way into the market for goods. 
But these taxes must reach the lower-in- 
come groups, where the principal increase 
of income is occurring, and must be dras- 
tic, if they are to be effective as a curb 
on purchasing power. The British have 
depended upon very high income taxes 
and sales taxes to help solve their in- 
flation problem. 

Increased savings: The Government is 
to start May 1 with a campaign designed 
to induce persons of small income as well 
as persons of larger income to save a larger 
portion of their earnings through invest- 
ment in Government defense savings 
bonds. There is growing sentiment among 
Government planners for a system of 
forced savings. The British now are ex- 
perimenting with use of the taxing power 
to building up individual reserves and 
corporation reserves that will be available 
after the war. (See page 28.) This ex- 
periment appeals to many officials in 
Washington. 

Will this combination of price-control 


plans work out according to calculations 
in practice? 

The answer is: It’s very doubtful. 

In the last war, prices rose on an average 
less than 10 per cent in the first 15 months, 
Before the end of the war they had more 
than doubled. 

In this war, the price rise is comparable 
to date with that of the last war. The real ; 
test is still to come. In Britain, with the 
test of war itself, prices have risen more 
than 50 per cent. In Germany, however, 
prices have moved only slightly higher— 
although quality may have deteriorated 
seriously—due to rigid controls enforce- 
able by threat of a concentration camp. 

The success of control in the United 
States probably will depend upon the de- 
gree of authority exercised by Gover- 
ment. 

This, in turn, depends upon the view- 
point and attitude of Government price 
planners. Chief of these planners is Leon 
Henderson. Mr. Henderson is a strong be- 
liever in a normally operating capitalistic 
system, with its free market as the cor 
troller of prices. He is a strong opponent j 
of prices administered by private industry 
without regard to public interest. In a 
period like the present, competition in a * 
free market is not the effective price regu- 
lator that it can be in normal times. 

The result is that Government control 
of prices takes the limelight as a barrier 
to inflation. In applying those controls, 
Mr. Henderson insists that he intends to 
be reasonable. He recognizes that the 
trend is upward. But: This time Gover 
ment, not industry, insists upon deciding 
what price rises are justified. It is the 
power of Government, not the power of it- 
dustry, that is expanding. ! 
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Our New ‘War Fronts’: 
Where Shooting Might Start 


Dangers We Face in Greenland, Caribbean, South Atlantic and Orient 


Growing possibility of clash 
as our aid to victims of 
aggression is broadened 


Plowing toward Greenland through the 
dangerous waters of the North Atlantic 
are American ships loaded with troops and 
war supplies. Beneath the surface in the 
seas nearby lurk German submarines. 

American-made planes are being flown 
to Iceland, to Ireland, to England. On the 
watch are German planes, with orders to 
destroy these planes if they can. 

Other American ships are getting ready 
to carry war supplies around Africa, 
through the Indian Ocean, and up into the 
Red Sea. Japanese or German raiders may 
be lying in wait en route. 

Flotillas of American cruisers and de- 
stroyers are in the Pacific Ocean, near 
Australia and the Netherlands Indies. Not 
far away, off French Indo-China, are ships 
of the Japanese Fleet. 

Situations like these, involved in the 
anti-Axis measures taken by this coun- 
try, are at the center of the calculations 
of those Government officials who must 
decide American policy for the period 
just ahead. They are asking this question: 
Is there a chance that Germany or Japan 
will take action against the U.S.? If either 
Germany or Japan does so, will “shooting 
incidents” or a “shooting war” result? 

Officials are wondering what would hap- 
pen if Germany should sink an American 
destroyer or merchant ship or troop trans- 
port. They say: Suppose a German expedi- 
tion putting out from Norway should try 
to seize Greenland, or what if the Germans 
take over the French base at Dakar, at 
the westernmost point of Africa? They 
wonder what would result if American 
warships in the Pacific encountered the 
Japanese Fleet moving toward Singapore. 

There is increasing feeling in Washing- 
ton that the war is pushing to a crisis. 
Inside opinion is that the United States 
soon must decide either to follow a much 
bolder course, or to withdraw entirely from 
her policy of aiding the countries resist- 
ing the Axis. In any case the view is that 
this country must prepare for trouble in 
the Western Hemisphere if Germany wins 
the war. 


Critical areas for U.S. As the war goes 
APRIL 25, 1941 
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ahead, trouble for the United States may 
break out at any moment in one or more 
of four widely separated areas: 

1. Greenland and the North Atlantic. 

2. The South Atlantic, between Dakar 
and Brazil. 

3. The Southwestern Pacific, near Sin- 
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gapore, the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines. 

4. The Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
along the East Coast of Africa. 

Nearest to the acute stage is the dispute 
over Greenland. When President Roose- 
velt arranged for this country’s occupa- 
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tion of that Danish possession two weeks 
ago, he dealt with the Danish Minister to 
the United States, Henrik de Kauffmann, 
who signed the agreement on behalf of 
the Government of Denmark. (See page 
39.) But the German-dominated Govern- 
ment of Denmark refused to approve the 
action of its Minister and last week or- 
dered him to return home from Washing- 
ton. Mr. de Kauffmann refused to leave. 
Secretary of State Hull, acknowledging 
that the Danish Government was acting 
“under duress,” announced that Mr. de 
Kauffmann would continue to be recog- 
nized as the duly authorized Minister of 
Denmark in Washington. 

From a technical standpoint, Germany 
lays claim to Greenland by virtue of hav- 
ing taken over Denmark, the mother coun- 
try. From a military standpoint, Germany 
desires Greenland because of its strategic 
location close to the North Atlantic sea 
lanes. German “scientific” expeditions 
which visited Greenland in the last two 
years are reported to have been actually 
military surveying parties. At the time 
when the United States occupied Green- 
land, Germany, it is believed, was about 
to seize bases there. 

High officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment now are wondering whether Ger- 
many will try to seize these bases anyway. 
And they are wondering whether American 
forces would be strong enough to defeat 
such an attempt. That is why ships, troops, 
and planes are being rushed to Greenland 
with all possible speed. 

Trouble in the South Atlantic may 
break out if German forces seize Dakar 
and establish a submarine and air -base 
there. Fear is expressed that the German 
troops now driving eastward toward the 
Suez Canal may later turn west and take 
possession of French North Africa. This 
would enable them to attack Gibraltar 
from the south. It would also enable them 
to move overland to Dakar. Once estab- 
lished at Dakar, Germany would be in 
position to raid shipping in the South 
Atlantic. Any American ships taking this 
route to the Red Sea would be in 
danger. 

The Southwestern Pacific suddenly took 
on new importance last week as a possible 
trouble spot. The reason was the treaty 
of friendship and neutrality entered into 
by Russia and Japan. (See page 13.) 

Question now being asked is whether 
this new treaty will precipitate a major 
conflict between Japan and the United 
States. The main reasons for such a con- 
flict, if it comes, would be: first, the clash 
between Japanese ambitions in the Pacific 
and what many consider vital American 
interests there; and second, the threat of 
encirclement of the United States by Ja- 
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pan, moving from one side, and Germany 
and Italy, moving from the other. 

Japan figures in reports of possible 
trouble for the United States in the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean also. One story, un- 
confirmed, is that Japan is preparing a 
“lend-lease” plan of her own, and will turn 
over warships to Germany with which to 
police the Indian Ocean. Even if Japan 
stays out of the Red Sea picture, Ameri- 
can ships still might encounter danger 
from German bombing planes if German 
forces advanced into Egypt. 


Protecting American cargoes. In the 


face of Axis threats, the issue agitating 
Washington most continues to be the 
question of convoys. British officials are 
said to have informed this Government 


—Harris & Ewing ‘ 
STEPHEN EARLY 
Convoy? ... “deliberate lie“ 


that unless some method is found to pro- 
tect shipping, Britain cannot hold out 
against the German blockade longer than 
nine months. Isolationists, on the other 
hand, are concentrating their support be- 
hind the Tobey anti-convoy resolution. 
This resolution is opposed by the Roose- 
velt Administration, and consideration of 
it by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has been postponed until April 30. 

Heat was added to the convoy debate in 
the press last week when allegations were 
made that American warships already are 
escorting British vessels. This was vigor- 
ously denied by Secretary of the Navy 
Knox. Stephen T. Early, secretary to 
President Roosevelt, speaking on behalf 
of the President, called it a “deliberate 
lie.” 


President Roosevelt himself, in press 





conference earlier, had denied reports that 
merchantmen would be armed, calling 
such reports “oratory.” He did not re. 
veal what plan he has in mind, but did say 
definitely that American ships outside of 
combat zones will be given protection, as 
a matter of law. 

The President’s remarks and those of 
Mr. Early were taken to mean that some 
other plan, less controversial than Ameri. 
ecan naval convoy of British ships, is in 
view. Use of the Navy’s neutrality patrol 
to guard the sea lanes to Greenland and 
Iceland was considered the most likely 
answer. (U.S.N., April 11.) Both ships 
and planes are being used in this patrol, 

Significance is seen in the fact that 
President Roosevelt is emphasizing the 
word “protection” rather than the word 
“convoy,” and in the fact that he talks 
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about guarding American vessels outside | 


of combat zones rather than escorting Brit- 
ish vessels going through these zones. 

The plan for ship protection now tak- 
ing shape is expected to make consider- 
able use of aircraft. Flying boats may op. 
erate from the new bases now being estab- 
lished in Greenland. Experiments are be- 
ing carried on with merchant ships as air- 
craft carriers. 

Danger spots for future. Looking ahead 
to the longer future, Government officials 
see a number of trouble spots in the West- 
ern Hemisphere if Germany finally con- 
quers Britain and wins the war. These are 
the various possessions now owned by 
Britain, France, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands. 

As the accompanying map shows, the 
British possessions include Canada, New- 
foundland, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad, the 
Falkland Islands and numerous other is- 
lands in the Bahama and Lesser Antilles 
groups. The French possessions include 
Martinique and Guadalupe, in the Carib- 
bean; French Guiana; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, in the North Atlantic, and Clip- 
perton Island, in the Pacific Ocean off the 
coast of Mexico. Denmark holds title to 
Greenland. Possessions of the Netherlands 
include Dutch Guiana and the Curacao 
group of islands in the Caribbean. 

This Government’s view is that a strong 
and victorious Germany would be almost 
certain, sooner or later, to lay claim to 
some or all of these possessions. The de- 
clared policy of the United States is to op- 
pose the transfer of sovereignty of any of 
these territories from one European powet 
to another. Therefore, it is pointed cut, 
this country must be ready not only to 
defend our territory and that of the 20 
Latin-American republics, but to keep any 
of these European-owned possessions from 
falling into unfriendly hands. 
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How Peace Pacts 
Have Become 
Scraps of Paper 


On Dec. 12, 1940, Hungary signed a 
nonaggression treaty with Yugoslavia in 
which the two nations pledged undying 
friendship with each other. On April 11, 
1941, only four months later, Hungary’s 
armies attacked Yugoslavia. 

Speedy and sudden termination of the 
Hungarian-Yugoslay pact draws atten- 
tion to the failure within the last few 
years of more than a score of other sim- 
ilar treaties. Of 30 treaties in which two 
nations were pledged to stay at peace with 
each other or to come to each other’s as- 
sistance in case of attack, all but five have 
been violated or ignored. 

Ostensibly peaceful, many of the non- 
aggression pacts actually have been the 
prelude to war and aggression. Some na- 
tions now make treaties with the full in- 
tent of breaking them or ignoring them 
within a short time. Thus treachery has 
become as potent a weapon as an army 
or navy in the game of international pow- 
er politics. 

Of the strong nations of the world, only 
Britain and the United States still adhere 
to the old-time code of international hon- 
or. These two countries operate on the as- 
sumption that a nation’s pledged word is 
to be kept. President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull in this country and Prime 
Minister Churchill in England have in- 
sisted many times that the civilized world 
cannot live on any other basis than that. 
The alternative, they contend, is the law 
of the jungle, where force and force alone 
counts—where individuals and nations 
put no trust in the promise of another. 

Both Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt believe that the war 
must be fought to a finish, and that no 
negotiated peace to which Nazi Germany 
isa party can be a lasting peace. They de- 
clare that Adolf Hitler simply would use 
such a peace to prepare for further ag- 
gression. 

The fact that most of the nonaggression 
treaties already are dead letters does not 
prevent new ones from being signed. Two 
days after Hungary attacked Yugoslavia, 
Russia and Japan entered into a pact in 
which each nation is pledged to neutral- 
ity in case the other becomes involved in 
war. 

The accompanying table shows what 
has happened to the principal treaties of 
honaggression and mutual assistance 
signed within the last few years. 
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TREATY 


Oct. 16, 1925, Czecho-Slovakia-France, 
mutual assistance. 


Sept. 14, 1933, Greece-Turkey, 10-year 
nonagegression. 


Nov. 27, 1933, Turkey-Yugoslavia, non- 
aggression. 


Jan. 26, 1934, Germany-Poland, 10-year 
friendship and nonaggression. 


April 4, 1934, Estonia-Latvia-Lithuania, 
0-year nonaggression with Russia. 


April 7, 1934, Finland-Russia, nonag- 
gression, effective until 1945. 


May 5, 1934, Poland-Russia, nonaggres- 
sion. 


May 2, 1935, France-Russia, mutual as- 
sistance. 


May 16, 1935, Czecho-Slovakia-Russia, 
mutual assistance. 


Jan. 22, 1936, Great Britain, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, mutual 
assistance against Italian attack. 


July 11, 1936, Austria-Germany, recog- 
nition of Austrian sovereignty. 


March 25, 1937, Italy-Yugoslavia, 5-year 
guarantee of status quo. 


April 16, 1938, 
friendship. 


Great Britain-Italy, 


July 31, 1938, Bulgaria-Greece, nonag- 
gression. 


July 31, 1938, Bulgaria-Rumania, nonag- 
gression. 


July 31, 1938, Bulgaria-Yugoslavia, non- 
aggression. 


April 15, 1939, Poland-Rumania, oral 
pledges to unite against German 
drive in Eastern Europe. 


May 31, 1939, Denmark-Germany, 10- 
year nonaggression. 


Aug. 23, 1939, Germany-Russia, nonag- 
gression. 


Aug. 25, 1939, Great Britain-Poland, mu- 
tual assistance. 


Sept. 4, 1939, France-Poland, mutual as- 
sistance. 


Oct. 19, 1939, Britain-France-Turkey, 
15-year mutual assistance. 


Nov. 2, 1939, Greece-Italy, announce- 
ment of friendly relations. 


March 2, 1940, Germany-Netherlands, 
1-year extension to June 30, 1941, of 
clearing agreement. 


Sept. 27, 1940, Germany-Italy-Japan, 
triparite pact. Later signed by Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Slovakia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia. 


Dec. 12, 1940, Hungary-Yugoslavia, 
friendship. 

Feb. 17, 1941, Bulgaria-Turkey, nonag- 
gression. 


April 5, 1941, Russia-Yugoslavia, neu- 
trality and friendship. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


Onions, 1938, France failed to aid 
zecho-Slovakia when Germany 
forced separation of Sudetenland. 


Still in effect. 
Still in effect. 
Sept. 1, 1939, Germany invaded Poland. 


June 15, 1940, Russia occupied the three 
Baltic countries. 


Nov. 28, 1939, Russia denounced non- 
aggression treaty. Started unde- 
clared war. 


Sept. 16, 1939, Russia invaded Poland. 


1939, Russia failed to join with France 
in war against Germany. 


Sept. 1938, Russia failed to intervene 
when Germany occupied Sudeten- 
land. 


June, 1940, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey 
failed to come to Britain’s assistance 
when Italy entered war. 


March 11, 1938, Germany took over 
Austria. 


April 6, 1941, Italy joined Germany in 
attack on Yugoslavia. 


June 10, 1940, Italy entered war against 
Great Britain. 


April 6, 1941, Bulgaria permitted pas- 
sage of German troops for attack on 
Greece. 


Sept. 7, 1940, Rumania ceded South Do- 
brudja to Bulgaria. 


April 6, 1941, Bulgaria permitted Ger- 
many to use her territory for attack 
on Yugoslavia. 


Sept. 1, 1939, Rumania failed to assist 
Poland when attacked by Germany. 


April 9, 1940, Germany took over Den- 
mark. 


Still in effect. 


Sept. 3, 1939, Great Britain came to as- 
sistance of Poland. 


Sept. 3, 1939, France came to assistance 
of Poland. 


Turkey has not yet given any assist- 
ance. 


Oct. 29, 1940, Italy attacked Greece. 


May 10, 1940, Germany invaded Neth- 
erlands. 


Still in_effect, except for repudiation by 
new Yugoslavian government formed 
March 27, 1941. 


April 11, 1941, Hungary attacked Yugo- 
slavia. 

March 1, 1941, considered nullified by 
Turkey by Bulgaria’s signing of Axis 
pact. 


Still in effect. 
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CAN OUR ARMY MEET 


NEW BLITZKRIEG TACTICS? 


Difficulties Facing Organization of a Modern, Streamlined Force 


Uncertainty over where 
troops may have to fight. 
Lack of central planning 


In training America’s new and growing 
Army, the War Department is attempt- 
ing to apply with all speed the lessons of 
the German blitzkrieg in Europe and 
Africa. 

German successes are attributed pri- 
marily to Panzer divisions, which, with 
airplanes, tanks and armored cars, move 
forward rapidly and strike with over- 
whelming force. This is an entirely new 
type of warfare. Thus, the Army General 
Staff—planning for America—not only 
must organize the largest peacetime force 
in history, but also train that force in a 
fundamentally different method of fight- 
ing. 

It must do more than this. Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson explained to Con- 
gress that “our forces must be prepared 
for the possibilities of war in many and 
varied terrains, it being quite uncertain in 
what part of North or South or Central 
America, or even possibly in other regions, 
it ultimately may be necessary to use 
them in the defense of this country and 
its possessions.” 

In many respects, therefore, the Amer- 
ican Army is being given more difficult 
tasks than the German Army faced when 
war began. The German Army, for ex- 
ample, knew precisely and in detail where 
it would be sent to fight. Commanders of 
the American Army are told that their 
theaters of war may be in the United 
States, in Canada or Latin America, or, 
possibly, overseas. 

The U.S. Army’s answer to the blitz- 
krieg is the organization of a General 
Headquarters, under Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
MeNair, which now has direct charge of 
the training program and operates under 
the Chief of Staff. Two separate General 
Headquarters forces also are organized— 
the GHQ air force, under Lt. Gen. Delos 
C. Emmons, and the GHQ armored force 
under Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee. 

These two forces are designed to form a 
powerful air-ground striking team and to 
operate much as the Panzer divisions now 
operate under German command. Two ar- 
mored divisions now constitute the ar- 
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mored force, but Army plans call for the 
eventual organization of nine divisions. 

An armored division is an 8,500-ton 
juggernaut, operated by approximately 
11,000 officers and men. Each division is 
to have 287 light tanks, 110 medium tanks, 
275 armored scout cars and over 1,000 
other vehicles. The division is composed 
of an air observation squadron; a recon- 
naissance battalion of scout cars, light 
tanks and a rifle company; a heavily ar- 
mored brigade supported by its own artil- 
lery, and an infantry-artillery regiment, 
transported in armored cars. 

Tactically, the armored division centers 
around the brigade, which contains 274 
tanks in two light regiments, 110 medium 
tanks in its medium regiment, 24 howitzers 
in its artillery regiment and hundreds of 
machine guns, antitank guns and 8l-mm. 
mortars. This brigade, on the march, will 
occupy 41 miles of road space and in fire 
power is said to be greater than any Ger- 
man Panzer unit. 

The reconnaissance battalion is to be 
used to feel out enemy positions and oper- 
ates closely with the air observation squad- 
ron. After enemy positions have been spot- 
ted, the battalion, supported sometimes by 
troops, artillery and fighting planes, is to 
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‘MEN FROM MARS‘ IN FLORIDA 


strike at the weak point. Then the heavy 
brigade goes into action, followed up by 
the fast-moving infantry-artillery group. In 
describing the activity of an armored divi- 
sion, Maj. Gen. Charles L. Scott recently 
said: 

“We liken the armored unit to a spear- 
head directed at a soft and vital spot in 
the enemy’s armor. When thrown forward 
into this vital spot, the sustained power 
behind the spearhead is the might of nor- 
mal troops of all arms.” 

This new Army organization, designed 
only after the fall of France last June, is 
thus seen to apply the lessons taught by 
German forces in Poland, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, the Balkans and 
Africa. The Army also is organizing para- 
chute troops and air-transport troops for 
activity behind enemy lines. These forces 
are to be protected by combat airplanes— 
another blitzkrieg lesson. 

Despite these changes, however, mili- 
tary critics still point to defects in the 
present Army organization. After all, ar- 
mored divisions are but one arm of a 
fighting force. Although most often the 
decisive arm, armored units depend for 
victory upon the entire Army organiza- 
tion acting as a team. Infantry must fol- 
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At McDill Field, soldiers learn to fight through gas 
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At Fort Benning, the 501st Parachute Battalion trains 


low tanks to occupy and hold positions 
won, and the present organization of in- 
fantry divisions has been criticized. 

In a recent article in the Infantry Jour- 
nal, Lt. Col. Thomas R. Phillips com- 
plains that, as late as 1939, the Army’s 
triangular infantry division of three regi- 
ments had “only 18 antitank guns against 
72 in the German division and 54 in the 
French division” and had no antiaircraft 
protection at all. He adds that the reor- 
ganized triangular division, hastily under- 
taken after the French collapse, still falls 
short of the German organization. 

Fundamental advantage of the German 
division in Col. Phillips’s opinion is that 
this force can be divided into smaller, 
complete fighting teams, such as regi- 
ments and battalions. The tendency to 
organize small fighting teams is described 
as “the most important trend of the last 
40 years.” To catch up with this trend, 
he would reinforce infantry regiments with 
their own light and medium artillery, pro- 
viding additional artillery, antitank guns 
and antiaircraft guns for the division. 

Army officers generally acknowledge, 
apart from criticisms cf Col. Phillips and 
others, that the Army now in training is 
fundamentally defective because even the 
present triangular divisions are too few. 
The present Army of 27 infantry divisions 
contains only nine triangular divisions— 
all Regular Army units. 

National Guard units called into train- 
ing are still organized as square divisions 
of four regiments, which are viewed as be- 
ing unwieldy and difficult to manage under 
modern combat conditions. These divisions 
also are incompletely motorized, although 
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this disadvantage is being corrected as 
rapidly as equipment is received. 

In explaining this organizational defect, 
Army officers say that the National Guard 
was organized originally to compose square 
divisions and that to switch over to tri- 
angular divisions would require a whole- 
sale reorganization of the Guard units 
themselves. At present, Guard units are 
scheduled to complete their training this 
year. Therefore, Army opinion is that time 
will not allow the elaborate negotiations 
with States that would be required to 
effect complete reorganization into trian- 
gular divisions. If the country should en- 
ter war, however, this change could be ex- 
pected to take place immediately. 

The greatest defect in the present 
American Army is said by many critics 
to lie in the lack of a “brain trust,” or 
more efficient General Staff. The absence 
of over-all planning groups, such as direct 
the activity of all German operations, is 
advanced as a fundamental explanation 
of the Army’s failure to adopt new fight- 
ing methods until after the Germans led 
the way. This lack was common to France, 
England, Poland and Belgium, whose 
staffs also failed to perceive that the tank 
and the airplane made obsolete the old de- 
fensive warfare of the first World War. 

Complete and detailed staff work has 
been the German Army’s strong point 
since the days of Frederick the Great. By 
tradition, a group of German staff officers 
devotes a lifetime to studying the art and 
technique of war. In addition, Hitler’s 
Army is reported to have an inside brain 
trust of about 30 young officers skilled in 
co-ordinating operations of the Army, the 


Fleet and the Air Corps. This planning is 
said to have been a major reason for the 
spectacular German success in Norway. 

No such group exists in the United 
States. The War Plans Division of the 
General Staff is handicapped by being only 
one component of the General Staff and by 
lack of information about where the Army 
can be expected to fight. 

Nearly all military critics agree that na- 
tional defense would be improved by or- 
ganization of a planning group designed to 
co-ordinate all foreseeable defense activi- 
ties of the Army, Navy and _ civilian 
branches of Government. 

The nation’s fighting forces, however, 
refuse to shoulder all of the blame for 
these defects in basic planning which ap- 
pear in almost every defense emergency. 
Most active Army officers would agree 
with the sentiment of Brig. Gen. H. S. 
Hawkins, retired, in a recent article in the 
Cavalry Journal. He said: 

“There is no use complaining about the 
whole scheme of defense in the United 
States. This country is not going to have 
a big Army in time of peace except in an 
emergency such as the present one. That 
has been the policy in all its past history. 
Without a big Army it will be caught 
wanting supplies and weapons in every 
emergency and the Regular Army is go- 
ing to be blamed for not having them— 
just as it has always been.” 

Active officers, indeed, attribute most 
defense defects to the fact that the United 
States has not yet “an Army in being.” 
One officer explained that “we had a skel- 
eton, now we have a nucleus, but we 
haven’t yet an Army.” This situation, how- 
ever, is expected to be remedied rapidly 
next summer when, for the first time in 
history, full Army maneuvers are sched- 
uled to take place in Caroline County, Va., 
under Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, command- 
er of the First Army. This training is ex- 
pected to point out present defects and to 
enable the Army to correct them before 
actual fighting is required. 

Present plans contemplate more per- 
manent training establishments in each 
of the four Army areas. Thus the Army 
promises more than a skeleton force in the 
years to come. Present mobilization plans, 
however, fall far short of German strength. 
The German Army consists of 250 divi- 
sions, 20 or more of them mechanized, 
whereas the projected U.S. Army now has 
only 27 infantry divisions, two cavalry 
divisions and two armored divisions— 
with seven armored divisions to come. 

It is unlikely that the present Army will 
be expanded unless war is declared, but 
Under Secretary of War Patterson has 
said that surveys have been made to pro- 
vide training sites for 800,000 more men. 
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Congestion in Washington: 
By-Product of Defense 


Expanding Activity Brings Scramble for Working and Living Space 


Businessmen hampered 
by crowding and confusion 
in machinery of Government 


Washington, capital now of both the 
United States and the anti-Axis world, is 
humming with activity. And more and 
more people are being called into the city 
to make it hum. 

The Census Bureau discovered a year 
ago that the national capital was the fast- 
est growing city in the land. In 10 years, 
176,222 persons were added to the popula- 
tion to make Washington—with 663,091 
residents—the eleventh largest city in the 
United States. Today, a year after the 
census count, Washington is the tenth 
city in size, having added at least 65,000 
residents, to surpass Pittsburgh. 

A casual visitor to the city can see evi- 
dence of this rapid growth at a glance. 
The capital’s 28 first-class hotels are usual- 
ly booked to capacity for a week ahead. 
During Easter Week, with conventions, 
cherry blossoms and the beginning of the 
tourist season, scarcely a room or a bed 
was vacant. Restaurants are crowded, 
streets are clogged with traffic at all hours 
of the day, taxicabs are hard to get. 

A business visitor is even more aware 
of the hectic hustle and bustle of official 
Washington. If his business is with an or- 
dinary civilian department, he is likely to 
find that the official he wants to see has 
moved his office. If the visitor is on de- 
fense business, he may spend many min- 
utes on a Government telephone exchange 
trying to locate the person he must con- 
sult. If the newcomer is one of the thou- 
sands of new Government employes he— 
or, most likely, she—will find it exceeding- 
ly difficult to secure adequate living ac- 
commodations. 

The individual most aware of Washing- 
ton activity is C. J. Guthridge, Chief of 
Planning and Space Control for the Public 
Buildings Administration. His is the task 
of finding office space for the countless 
new agencies and workers who are entering 
Government service to speed the defense 
program. It is estimated that as many as 
4,000 workers a month are being added. 
These include everyone from dollar-a-year 
executives, donating their services, to pret- 
ty young filing clerks, just out of business 
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school. Office space must be found for all 
of them. 

The extent of Mr. Guthridge’s problem 
can be seen from the fact that the new 
Social Security Building houses few Social 
Security employes. Most of the building 
has been taken over by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Army Ord- 
nance Department. Social Security clerical 
employes, who were supposed to occupy 
the space, are remaining in Baltimore, 
where two warehouses may become semi- 
permanent offices. 

The same fate met the new Railroad 
Retirement Board Building, which was 
taken over by the Army. Defense officials 
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Even this scramble for office space js 
proving inadequate. Across the Potomac, 
in Virginia’s Arlington County, the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration is erecting a 
new General Federal Office Building No. 2, 
When completed, this will accommodate 
the Navy’s vastly expanded personnel. An- 
other General Federal Office Building is 
proposed for Prince Georges County, 
Maryland. 

These buildings will provide 1,000,000 
square feet of new floor space, but even 
this is not enough. Before Congress is a 


bill to erect six temporary office buildings, | 









as soon as sites can be found, which would | 


add another 1,000,000 square feet. 
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WASHINGTON’S WORKERS: One thousand a week added to pay roll 


now are eying hungrily the new East 
Building of the District of Columbia’s new 
Municipal Center and the District Na- 
tional Guard Armory. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation moved into its pala- 
tial new offices over the week end, assert- 
edly but one jump ahead of the War De- 
partment. 

An apartment building, being erected 
near the new War Department, was rented 
by Mr. Guthridge for Government office 
space before it was completed. The build- 
ers agreed to finish the interior for offices 
rather than living quarters. Other apart- 
ments likewise have been converted into 
offices. One of them, for example, houses 
the Selective Service System. 


The Federal Government is not the only 
seeker of office space. A vigorous competi- 
tor is the British Government, which has 
brought 2,000 new workers to Washing- 
ton to speed the lend-lease program. A 
new addition now fills the one-time court- 
yard of the British Embassy on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Farther down the street, 
a private home has been rented by the 
British, who also have taken over the 
ninth floor of the Willard Hotel, a man- 
sion near Dupont Circle and two apatt- 
ment buildings. 

Other anti-Axis embassies and legations 
also have expanded. The Dutch Govert- 
ment, for example, has increased its staff 
from 14 to 35. Similar increases have beet 
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effected by the Norwegian Legation, and 
many Latin-American envoys also find 
it necessary to add to their working forces. 

Because the mushrooming defense in- 
dustry has its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, more non-Government people are 
drawn to the city. Defense contractors find 
it necessary to come to Washington more 
frequently. Others, seeking contracts, also 
arrive. Thus hotel rooms are occupied by 
a new visitor as soon as they are vacated 
by another traveler. Many hotels are pro- 
viding office facilities in lobbies and pri- 
vate dining rooms for guests who must 
prepare papers for official perusal. 

The influx of visitors and new Govern- 
ment employes brings in its wake a de- 
mand for private employes. Restaurants 
need new waiters, cooks and dishwashers. 
Hotels must add to their staffs. Building 
activity is requiring more workers each 
day. Garages and service stations, barber 
shops and beauty parlors are pressed with 
work. Government offices are drawing 
stenographers from private employers, 
who, in turn, are besieging Washington’s 
many secretarial schools for help. 

The Washington traffic problem is acute. 
To ease the situation, Government offices 
have staggered their working hours. Stand- 
ard Government hours used to be from 
9 am. until 4:30 p.m. Now workers begin 
trickling in at 7:30 a.m.; begin to flow out 
at 3:30 p.m. Still congestion continues. 
Streetcars are crowded at all hours and 
automobiles move at a snail’s pace along 
Washington’s streets and over the Poto- 
mac’s four busy bridges. 

Increased Government activity has 
complicated the housing problem. Officials 
are considering the erection of special 
women’s dormitories to provide living 
quarters for the thousands of girls who are 
finding jobs in defense agencies and ex- 
panding bureaus. Real estate developments 
are expanding under the demand for more 
private homes and the Government is add- 
ing its mite to the home building program. 

At Greenbelt, Md., a co-operative Gov- 
ernment housing project, 1,000 new units 
are being added. The Federal Works 
Agency is building 350 more units in Alex- 
andria, Va., across the Potomac, and, at 
the Arlington cantonment, 34 new houses 
are being built for Army officers and their 
families. 

Defense business is even overflowing in- 
to Baltimore, Frederick, Md., and Freder- 
icksburg, Va.—communities within a 50- 
mile radius of the capital. Visitors fre- 
quently find it necessary to engage hotel 
rooms in these outside cities, and in Balti- 
more a Federal Works Agency housing 
project of 1,000 units is planned. 

Pressure for living space has prompted 
some Washington citizens’ associations to 
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WASHINGTON’S TRAFFIC; Daily 


demand a District rent-control law, par- 
ticularly in low-rent areas. The District 
public health organization is demanding 
increased funds for health control, and 
the police department facilities are being 
taxed. 

Old Washington residents are complain- 
ing that expanding Government activity is 
robbing the city of its charm. Instead of a 
relatively quiet and composed city of mod- 
erate size, the capital is becoming a bus- 
tling metropolis, where waiting lines form 
even at pay telephone booths in drug 
stores. A new telephone exchange has been 
added to care for increased business. 

The sudden increase in defense activity 
has revived the idea that nondefense agen- 
cies should be decentralized and their ac- 
tivities transferred to other sections of the 
country. This matter is being studied by 
the Bureau of the Budget, but most offi- 
cials doubt that any large-scale decentral- 
ization plan will be adopted. 
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the problem becomes more acute 


Even if such a program is followed, offi- 
cials charged with providing Government 
office space doubt that Washington’s con- 
gestion will be much relieved. They recall 
that temporary buildings erected during 
the World War are still in use, and, with 
the new building program, they expect 
the Government to continue to use its 
“emergency” space now rented. 

Congress, too, seems reconciled to the 
prospect that the growth of the Federal 
Government, although speeded by defense, 
is no temporary phenomenon. To solve 
Washington’s traffic problem, subways for 
motor vehicles have been proposed and a 
House subcommittee advocates a $25,000,- 
000 program to provide the capital with 
express highways to be constructed over a 
five-year period. 

Even though Washington has never been 
so active since the World War—not even 
in NRA days—most officials believe that 
Big Government is here to stay. 
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WASHINGTON’S OFFICES: Government already is in the suburbs 
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A BIT OF HUMOR, PLENTY OF WORK 


Chief Executive’s Quips Ease Burden of International Problems 


Answering and parrying 
questions on home defense, 
convoys, war developments 


When President Roosevelt was remind- 
ed at one of his press conferences last week 
that the news from Europe looked gloomy 
from the British standpoint, and was asked 
whether he cared to comment, he quickly 
replied: No, he didn’t look that way, 
gloomy, did he? 

And he didn’t. In fact, Franklin Roose- 
velt last week was in one of his seemingly 
carefree moods—boiling over with good 
humor and wisecracks, and, at the same 
time, relaxed, patient, self-assured. 

At Tuesday’s news meeting, the Presi- 
dent was asked why he had postponed his 
visit to Warm Springs. Admitting he had 
been afraid somebody would question him 
on that rather delicate subject, that he 
himself wanted to spread the gossip be- 
fore Walter Winchell got hold of it (Mr. 
Winchell was present) , Mr. Roosevelt lost 
no time in explaining that a somewhat 
serious epidemic of measles had broken 
out at the Warm Springs Foundation. 
That, in itself, didn’t bother the Chief 
Executive, as he had had the disease. But, 
added Mr. Roosevelt, in times like the 
present it simply would not do for the 
President of the United States to come 
down with the German measles. Mr. 
Roosevelt joined in the laughter. 


A Story-Telling Session 

Tn his shirt sleeves to get relief from the 
hot spring sun that poured through the 
French windows at his back, Mr. Roose- 
velt kept telling one story after another, 
for 40 minutes—an unusually long time 
for a White House press conference. 

A laugh came when the Chief Executive 
announced that Harry Hopkins, as new 
supervisor of the lend-lease program, could 
never be a dollar-a-year official because 
Mr. Hopkins was a Democrat. Mr. Roose- 
velt asserted that the only people rich 
enough to take such jobs were Republi- 
cans. 

In explanation, the President recalled 
that William Knudsen, Director General 
of the Office of Production Management, 
recently had brought him a new list of 
dollar-a-year men for White House ap- 
proval, and that, with one exception, all 
were Republicans. That exception, said 
Mr. Roosevelt, was a young man who re- 
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cently had been graduated from Yale, and 
had not cast his first vote. 

By the end of the week, however, the 
President was in a far more serious mood 
when he talked to the press. Of most im- 
portance was his declaration on Friday 
that the American public did not appreci- 
ate the extreme gravity of the European 
war and its implications concerning life in 
the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s warning was in reply 
to a reporter’s question as to whether Al- 
lied reverses in Greece made America’s po- 
sition more critical. Flatly, the President 
said he did not care to answer that query, 
but he did want to point out that, in gen- 
eral, public awareness of the significance 
of the struggle, while gradually increasing, 
thus far had not been adequate. 

The Chief Executive was in a fairly 
negative mood during that talk with White 
House correspondents. For example, he 
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PRESIDENT & POP FLY 
Mr. Roosevelt opened the season 


professed complete ignorance of a confer- 
ence reportedly in session at Singapore 
among naval and diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Australia and the Netherlands East Indies, 
Consultations with foreign nations on the 
Far Eastern situation, he parried, had been 
going on intermittently since about 1810. 

Again, Mr. Roosevelt refused to answer 
a question as to whether the Army’s or- 
ganization of a civilian observation corps 
might indicate that there was danger of 
air attack against this country. The press, 
replied the President after a moment’s 
hesitation, knew as much on that subject 
as he himself did. 

The only discussion during which the 
Chief Executive showed any irritation last 
week was one pertaining to convoys and 
protection for American merchant ships. 
He insisted that more printer’s ink had 
been spilled, more nonsense spoken, on 
that topic than on any other subject in 
modern times. 

Those writers and speakers didn’t know 
a hill of beans about the problem, quipped 
F.D.R. As for himself, Mr. Roosevelt ad- 
mitted that he personally knew a little 
about the subject, but that, even with his 
knowledge, he would hesitate to comment 
on the question of convoys. 


Protecting Our Shipping 

In this connection, the President dis- 
missed, as merely the talk of orators, re- 
ports that American merchant ships might 
be armed. At the same time, however, he 
declared that federal statutes obligated 
the U.S. Government to protect American 
merchant ships wherever they might op- 
erate outside of actual combat zones. 

Finally, Mr. Roosevelt refused to dis- 
cuss whether need for use of American 
naval power in protecting shipments of 
materials to the democracies was growing 
more acute. As for U.S. vessels in the Red 
Sea, recently opened to them, the Presi- 
dent insisted he had no information as to 
their presence in that area—at the mo- 
ment, at least. 

It was a hard week for Franklin Roose- 
velt, whether he tried to be cheery or not. 
His only diversion was an afternoon at the 
ball park when he opened the season with 
his eighth presidential “pitch” (last week 
a neat lob over his bunting-draped box— 
falling short, as usual). By Friday evening 
he was ready for a week-end rest at Hyde 
Park. 
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Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The United States Army today is more than five 
times as large as it was only 12 months ago. 

As the Pictogram shows, in May, 1940, when Hitler 
attacked Western Europe, the Army’s enrollment stood 
at a bare 227,000 men. All of these belonged to the 
Regular Army: 14,000 officers, 213,000 enlisted men. 

The Army’s strength today is 1,210,600 men. Of these, 
487,000 are in the Regular Army; 283,600 are National 
Guardsmen called to federal service; 38,000 are Reserve 
Officers; and 402,000 are Selective Service trainees. 

Divided into officers and enlisted men, the Army line- 
up today is as follows: 68,600 officers (14,000, as before, 
in the Regular Army; 16,600 in the National Guard; 
38,000 Reserve Officers); 1,142,000 enlisted men (473,- 
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000 in the Regular Army, all volunteer, three-year enlist- 
ments; 267,000 in the National Guard; 402,000 Selective 
Service trainees) . 

A great percentage of the Army’s big jump has taken 
place in the last few months. In September, 1940, for 
example, the strength still was relatively small, 380,000 
men. Only six months later, however, on March 10, 
1941, the million mark was passed—the bulk due to 
acceleration in induction of selectees. 

At present the Army is mushrooming at the rate of 
25,000 new men a week. By June 15, the War Depart- 
ment expects the total to be 1,317,100, and by the end 
of the current fiscal year, June 30, the peak will be 
reached, with 1,418,000 officers and enlisted men. <Ac- 
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cording to present plans, and appropriations, that total 
will remain comparatively constant. 

American troops are now located in approximately 
180 Army posts, stations, camps, forts, airfields, etc., 
covering the entire United States. The posts, in turn, 
are divided into nine corps areas, the chief geographical 
segments of the nation’s armed forces. The largest post 


will be Fort Bragg, N. C., which, by June 30, 1941, will 
house more than 62,000 soldiers. 

Of every 1,000 men in an Army of 1,400,000, the dis- 
tribution among the various arms and services will be 
as follows: infantry—290; field artillery—141; coast ar- 
tillery (including antiaircraft)—131; air corps—128; 


medical department—76; quartermaster corps—69; 
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corps of engineers—61; cavalry—29; signal corps—29; 
armored corps—22; ordnance department—18; chemical 
warfare service—4; finance department—2. 

Today’s figures of America’s military might compare 
with World War strength in this way: When war was 
declared by the United States, only 200,000 men were 
in the Army (two-thirds were Regulars; one-third were 
National Guardsmen called to federal service for duty 
along the Mexican border); when the war was over, 
4,000,000 had served—an increase of 20 times. 

If the Navy’s present strength of 292,755 officers and 
men (including marines) is added to the Army’s force 
of 1,210,600, the grand total of Americans now in uni- 
form reaches the peacetime peak of a million and a half. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





‘YOU CAN DEFEND AMERICA’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


A booklet comes to hand. In it is a foreword by 
General Pershing who “commends its message to 
every American.” It is a penetrating declaration that 
emphasizes the importance of spiritual defense in the 
world crisis. 

We have been thinking a good deal in terms of mili- 
tary rearmament. We are asked now to consider 
moral rearmament as an indispensable factor in the 
building of national morale. Without it we cannot 
face the exacting tasks that face us. 

Today America is building ships, planes and guns. 
“But,” it is asked, “is this enough? Does America 
have total defense? . . . Does she build character? 
Spirit? The will to sacrifice? Does she build men? 
Men who pull together? . . . We in America ask: 
‘What can I do?’ What can 130 million Americans 
do? Plenty.” 

Then follow three lines of defense: 

“Sound homes. 
“Teamwork in Industry. 
“A United Nation.” 

Pointing out that America “needs guts as well as 
guns” and that “national character is the core of 
national defense,” the pamphlet declares: “Congress 
can’t vote it. Dollars won’t buy it. It’s your job 
to build it.” 

The plea is a simple one. 
in a few minutes. 
duced here in part: 

“Human nature is the bottleneck in the produc- 
tion of national morale. We need a new spirit in 
the country. But to get it we must start with a new 
spirit in every citizen. And that means you. 

“Either you sacrifice your personal selfishness for 
the nation—or you sacrifice the nation for your per- 
sonal selfishness. 


A New Spirit for the Heart and Mind 


“America needs a change of heart. 
the American way. 

“Americans are honest, unselfish, neighborly, clean 
and free. 

“Or are they? Always? Are you? 

“If not, what can you do about it? 

“A new spirit can grip your heart and mind 
and muscle—if you are willing. You can change. 
How? 

“The first step is to face the facts. 


The booklet can be read 
Some of its passages are repro- 


We must live 


All the time? 


The facts about 


yourself. Honest? Unselfish? Neighborly? Clean? 
Free? At home? In industry? In politics? 

“Our fathers looked to God for their direction, 
We’ve looked about every place else. 

“We still print ‘In God We Trust’ on our money, 
Everybody carries the idea around in his pocket. Is 
it just an idea? Or is it the main point? 

“William Penn said: ‘Men must be governed by 
God, or they will be ruled by tyrants.’ 

“What are you governed by? Your wife? 
husband? Your desires? Your pocketbook? 
of losing your job? Personal ambition? 


Changed Lives Are Needed Now 


“Only God can change human nature. 
decide to be governed by God, then the change comes, 

“It’s like joining the army. You decide there’s 
something worth fighting for. You enlist. You 
put yourself under orders. Then you are given 
new equipment. You find new comradeship. Your 
way of living changes. And your whole outlook 
on life. 

“To be governed by God means to listen to a Wis- 
dom beyond your own. And obey. 

“George Washington listened at a time of conflict 
—and gave a nation freedom. 

“Abraham Lincoln listened at a time of crisis—and 
preserved a nation’s unity. 

“Lincoln said, ‘I have so many evidences of God's 
direction that I cannot doubt this power comes from 
above. I am satisfied that when the Almighty wants 
me to do or not to do any particular thing, He finds 
a way of letting me know it.’ 

“You don’t have to be President to do as Lincoln 
did. When you take time to be quiet and listen, 
God will guide your thoughts. He will give you 
orders. And a plan. Directions how to put things 
right. Creative ideas about yourself, your home, your 
job, your community, your nation...... 

“Musket and powder-horn once hung over the 
door of every American home. Our fathers were not 
afraid to use them. The Minute Men at Lexington 
and Concord seized them and ran to defend their 
country. Not a man in America would hesitate to 
do it again if invaders threatened his homeland. 

“But America has already been invaded. Like 
parachute troops in the night, fear, hate and greed 
have slipped into our homes, our industries, ouf 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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A memorable pamphlet is issued to build the morale of our SNe 


nation for sacrifices that are inevitable if American freedom 


is to be preserved—What the citizen can do to help. 


communities. Like termites they are eating away 
our national character. 

“The fight is on. The fight against our softness, 
graft, laziness, extravagance, buckpassing, material- 
ism—allies of the Fifth Column. The battle line 
runs through every home, every office, every factory, 
every farm. 

“It is a daily battle. It takes courage. Imagina- 
tion. You’ve got to be tough inside. You’ve got to 
think hard, and live clean. 

“You and 130 million other Americans can enlist 
today in this fight. You don’t have to wait to be 
put into uniform. You’re in the army now. 

“First lick the enemy inside yourself. Then get 
the next fellow to join you in this battle for a new 
America. Get your newspaper, radio station and 
movie theater to fight for a new morale. 

“Fight to make your home and community a 
pattern. 

“Fight to bring teamwork in industry. 

“Fight to unite the nation. 

“Then America will have what ancient China 
lacked. What modern France lacked. She will have 
TOTAL DEFENSE.” 

Then there’s another striking passage which says: 

“America does not need to be divided and quar- 
reling at home just to prove she is a democracy— 
any more than husband and wife need to get into an 
argument just to prove they have minds of their own. 

“A crack football team isn’t all made up of quar- 
terbacks. Every man has his part. Each depends 
on all the others. So with the nation. Unless we 
have national teamwork someone is likely to take 
the ball away from us. 


The War Inside Ourselves 


“Nations in Europe have gone down because they 
were at war inside themselves. Their people couldn’t 
get together. They refused to face facts. They were 
caught unprepared. Even as the storm broke, men 
fought to get more for themselves. 

“National unity is the heart of national defense. 
If a nation is united, no Fifth Column can slip 
through and sabotage its strength. 

“A united people will have the spirit which no 
disaster will shake and no danger will weaken. 

“Unity is more than agreeing on what we like or 
whom we hate. Teamwork cannot be built by high 


talking and low living; by fine ideals and selfish 
lives. 

“*Teamwork,’ said Knute Rockne, ‘is a combina- 
tion of self-sacrifice, brains, and sweat.’ It means 
working together for America. Honest teamwork 
between government and business, labor and man- 
agement, union and union, Republican and Demo- 
crat, city and farm. 


A United People Free From Fear 


“A United people will build the new America. A 
nation set free from fear, hate and greed. A nation 
that holds the secret of the new world...... 

“Friction between men slows up work more than 
friction in machines. If employers or workers de- 
stroy teamwork by their selfishness, then America is 
in danger. And the gains each fought for will be 
swept away. 

“The defense of the nation demands that all rise 
above self-interest. It means each faces up to his 
own mistakes. It means we join forces for the com- 
mon good. 

“Then our industries will run at capacity. Our 
man power will be put to work. Together we all 
will produce the materials and morale to make Amer- 
ica strong.” 

I have quoted the pamphlet at length because I be- 
lieve its wide distribution at this time is in the pub- 
lic interest. Copies of the pamphlet, which is entitled 
“You Can Defend America,” can be obtained by 
writing to Moral Re-Armament, Judd & Detweiler 
(printers), Washington, D. C., or to Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
The pamphlets cost ten cents each, for quantities of 
less than 1,000. All profits have been waived by print- 
ers and paper manufacturers. Two million copies 
have been printed already. 

It may well prove that this booklet will become 
the basis for the national philosophy of total defense 
for America. Newspapers could help by reprinting 
it, radio stations by broadcasting it, ministers, speak- 
ers at luncheon clubs and civic organizations by 
reading excerpts from it and, last but not least, 
individuals can derive inspiration by reading and 
rereading it and asking themselves in the meditative 
quiet of conscience whether the message doesn’t really 
go to the heart of the effort we must make for military 
and spiritual rearmament. 
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Should Benefits of the Wagner Act Be Denied 
To Labor Unions Having Communist Officers? 


Max W. Babb 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.; President, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., 


answers: 


Tt does not seem to me the suggested 
amendment to the law offers a very prac- 
tical solution to the difficulties involved. 

Generally speaking, no one openly ad- 
mits being a Communist, and the difficul- 
ty of actually proving whether a certain 
individual is a Communist is often quite 
serious. Under these circumstances, it 
would be impossible to know with cer- 
tainty whether a labor union came within 
the proposed amendment until after an 
actual strike had occurred, and then the 
final determination could easily be post- 
poned for an almost indefinite period. 

I should be in favor of such an amend- 
ment if it were capable of enforcement 
in a practical way, but I do not believe 
this is possible. 


Rep. Clare E. Hoffman 


(Rep.), Michigan; Member, House Commit- 
tee on Labor, 


answers: 


Certainly, for the reason that any or- 
ganization officered by men who advocate 
the policy of overthrowing our Govern- 
ment by force should not be permitted to 
enjoy any of the benefits of that Govern- 
ment. 

In time of war, such a belief, acted up- 
on, would be treason and punishable by 
death. It is foolish in time of peace to per- 
mit men with such beliefs to direct the 
activities of organizations which are in a 
position to prevent national defense or, in 
time of war, to aid our enemy. 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minnesota; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 


answers: 

Absolutely not. It would violate the 
whole spirit of the Wagner Act, which is 
to guarantee to labor the right to bargain 
collectively through agents of its own 
choosing regardless of the politics or per- 
sonal views of those agents. 

Such an amendment would encourage 
every employer up against a militant union 
officer to cry, “Communist,” and anyone 
who has had contact with really smart 
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Charges that communistic ele- 
ments have been responsible for 
much of the labor strife that has 
been hampering the defense pro- 
gram have become widespread. 
Various methods have been sug- 
gested for dealing with the prob- 
lem. To obtain a cross section of 
informed opinion, The United 
States News sent to industrialists, 





labor leaders and congressional 
leaders in labor matters this ques- 
tion: 


Should the law be amended 
to deny to labor unions with 
Communist officers the col- 
lective bargaining privileges 
under the Wagner Act? 


Answers are presented here. 





Communists knows that proving or dis- 
proving such a charge is an almost impos- 
sible administrative task. 

I believe labor itself should clean out its 
Communists. 


Davis Rich Dewey 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; Professor Emeritus, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Former President, American Economic As- 
sociation; Former Member, Arbitration 
Boards Set Up by U.S. Mediation Board, 


answers: 

There is an initial difficulty in answer- 
ing this question: What does Communism 
mean? If the Communist takes his orders 
from Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
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or any other foreign country, the answer 
is, Yes. If the Communist simply has a 
different economic philosophy than mine, 








the answer is, No. The same policy should 
be applied to anyone who nullifies the de- 
fense program which is the law of the land. 
Acts, not beliefs, should be the test of 


abridgment of liberties. | 


Norman Thomas 


NEW YORK CITY; Socialist Nominee for 
President, 1928, to 1940, 


answers: 

No. Unions, like men, should be pun- 
ished for acts, not for opinions or associa- 
tions. I shall continue within the labor 
movement to fight Communist leadership, 
but such Government intervention as your 
question suggests is likely to be ineffective 
against Communist propaganda and in- 
trigue. It may hit the innocent rather 
than the guilty, and certainly it would, in 
the long run, give the Communist Party 
a martyr’s crown which it does not de- 
serve. 


Patrick E. Gorman ? 


CHICAGO, ILL.; President, Amalgamated i 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, 


answers: 


Be assured that I abhor Communism in 
its every form. I, however, would have to 
oppose a law that would deny collective 
bargaining privileges to unions having 
communistic leadership. 

There are more communistic-thinking 
people out of the party than in it. These, 
under such a law, could bargain though 
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the active members of the party could 
not. The evil, therefore, would not be rem- 
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edied. Employers opposed to labor gener- 
ally would refuse to bargain with many 
legitimate unions, contending that some of 
the leaders were Communists. This would 
cause delays in contract negotiations. 
Workers become discouraged through de- 
lays. Such a law would be bad, 


John W. O'Leary 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Manufacturer of Iron and 
Steel Products; Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute; Chairman, Executive Committee, 
and Former President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of U.S., 


answers: 

More restrictive laws will not relieve us 
of the increasing difficulties occasioned by 
subversive groups. Experience has proven 
that under our present system it has been 
almost impossible to prove Communist 
domination of labor organizations even 
though the evidence proved the use of 
Communist doctrines and methods by rad- 
icals in control of labor groups, 


Edwin E. Witte 


MADISON, WIS.; Chairman, Department 
of Economics, University of Wisconsin; 
Executive Director, President Roosevelt's 
Economic Security Commission, 1934-35, 
and Administrative Management Commis- 
sion, 1936-37, 


answers: 


The Wagner Act confers rights on work- 
ingmen, not on unions or their officers. 
Communists are trouble-makers in unions 
and exploit the unions in the interests of 
the foreign power they serve. To deny the 
union members the rights accorded to all 
workingmen, because their officers are 
false to them, however, is most illogical. 
Particularly is this true where the mem- 
bers did not know that these officers were 
Communists when they were elected. 


Max Zaritsky 


NEW YORK CITY; President, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union, 


answers: 


I am opposed to Communists’ exerting 
any influence in unions. They are enemies 
of labor and of democracy. But before ap- 
proving the amendment directed against 
Communists, I would like to know wheth- 
er other such enemies, Fascist and Nazi, 
are also to be dealt with. Would your 
amendment also provide that some indus- 
trialists be denied the protection of our 
laws because they have brazenly and per- 
sistently violated some of them? I oppose 
any measure the effect of which would be 
to divert attention from the subversive 
activities of those enemies of democracy 
among industrialists, whose capacity for 
damage is as great as, if not greater than, 
that of the Communists. 
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O distinctive is New Departure 
engineering that those who use it most and know it 
best term it “creative engineering.” Its several benefits 
include these two of particular significance now: aid to 


manufacturers in reducing costs and an accelerated de- 


velopment of new departures in the ball bearing of 
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GUARDING GREENLAND: PRESS VIEWS 


Four-Fifths of the Editors Uphold U.S. Action 


Minority regard transfer 
of control as invalid and 
as a step toward war 


Assumption by the United States of the 
protection of Greenland and plans to es- 
tablish bases there are held by four-fifths 
of the commenting press to be good policy 
in defense of the Western Hemisphere and 
to be in agreement with the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Pan-American agreement at 
Havana. One-fifth of the editors believe 
that the action is a step toward war and 
is not legally justified. 

“The American Government,” accord- 
ing to the New York Sun (Ind.), “has 
constituted itself a kind of trustee to pro- 
tect Danish sovereignty over Greenland 
until such time as the Government of Den- 
mark may have been restored to full com- 
petency to take care of that matter for 
itself. Meanwhile, the United States agrees 
to pay rent for what portions of Green- 
land its bases there may occupy. Any pro- 
test the Government at Berlin may make 
will be heard at Washington with the at- 
tention which Washington usually pays 
nowadays to protests from Germany.” 

“The action,” in the judgment of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
(Ind.) , “is interpreted as a notice to Ger- 
many that the great northern island is 
within the Western Hemisphere and that 
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it is covered by the Monroe Doctrine, 
which forbids a non-American nation to 
transfer possessions in this hemisphere to 
another non-American nation.” 

An unfavorable opinion is expressed by 
the Columbus (O.) Evening Dispatch 
(Ind.), with the comment: “Greenland 
has been taken over at a time when the 
official Washington air is full of talk about 
United States naval convoys for cargo 
ships going to Britain. If Greenland has 
been acquired to further this plan, so large- 
ly opposed by those who deeply desire 
that the nation not become involved in the 
so-called shooting aspects of the war, then 
it represents not a defense base, but a 
base from which offensive tactics can bet- 
ter be carried out against the Axis powers.” 

The Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
{(Dem.) predicts: “Despite the fact that 
the move seems to place the United States 
in closer proximity to the war, the people 
of America will generally approve.” 

“Tf the deal is sound,” contends the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), “then this 
Government can obtain privileges on any 
foreign-owned island on this side of the 
ocean by the simple process of doing busi- 
ness with a foreign diplomat with the 
nerve and willingness. They could sell out 
and we could be sold out.” 

“The agreement for the occupation of 
Greenland,” recalls the Detroit (Mich.), 
Free Press (Ind.), “was negotiated by the 
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as Legal Defense Move 


State Department with the Danish Min- 
ister in Washington. This is said to have 
been agreeable to two Danish governors 
in the colony. Greenland’s 17,000 people 
do not appear to have been consulted, 
The only legal government Denmark has, 
that in Copenhagen, and the King from 
whom the Danish Minister to this coun- 
try received his credentials, were not in- 
formed until the document was signed. An 
agreement of that sort has about as much 
standing in law as a Confederate dollar 
bill.” 

“We are acting,” maintains the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), “in accord- 
ance with the Act of Havana, adopted 
last year by all 21 of the American re- 
publics. More important still, we are act- 
ing in accordance with the right of self- 
preservation. And self-preservation for us 
today includes not only protection of the 
shores of this hemisphere, but giving Brit- 
ain all help short of war.” 

“Greenland,” argues the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind.) , “is well with- 
in the Western Hemisphere. It therefore 
comes under the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the recent declaration by Congress that 
the United States is opposed to transfer 
of sovereignty of lands within this hemi- 
sphere to foreign powers. It is pleasing 
to note that the inhabitants of Green- 
land are not only willing but eager to have 
the United States take this step.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 
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DIPLOMATIC ADVICE 


The Russo-Japanese Peace Pact: 
ls It a Threat to America? 


The recently signed Russo-Japanese 
neutrality treaty is regarded by about half 
of the commenting press as a threat to 
the United States and a blow to China, 
which America has been helping in her 
war against Japan. The remainder of the 
editors feel that the pact has little real 
significance, since they are convinced that 
any agreement entered into by these two 
countries will have no really binding ef- 
fect, but will be ignored when either party 
wishes to violate it. 

“Whatever the facts behind the deal 
may be,” states the Syracuse (N.Y.), 
Herald-Journal (Ind.), “the safe course 
for Americans to follow is to interpret it 
as a danger signal, and promptly redouble 
their efforts to get the homeland ready to 
defend itself. On the whole, implications 
of the Stalin-Matsuoka deal are ominous. 
The future is hazy. If we value our free- 
dom, we must be ready for anything.” 

“For the five-year period named,” states 
the Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), 
“the treaty commits the two high con- 
tracting parties to respect the integrity 
of each other’s current territory and puts 
a formal end to a pair of bitter conten- 
tions. The Soviets, which have hitherto 
refused to recognize Japanese- dominated 
Manchukuo, now recognize it; Japan, 
which has refused to recognize the Repub- 
lic of Outer Mongolian Peoples, now rec- 
ognizes that Soviet-dominated state.” 
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“The signing of the pact,” according to 
the Lowell (Mass.) Citizen-Leader (Ind.), 
“may mean anything or (as is usual with 
pacts) nothing important. Note that, if 
either Russia or Japan is ‘attacked,’ the 
other party promises to ‘remain neutral,’ 
not to rush to the other’s aid. This is 
viewed variously as a blow to the United 
States or a blow to Germany. Nobody 
knows. It safeguards both back doors for 
Japan and for Russia; but it promises no 
active assistance, and it suggests neutral- 
ity only if one or the other power is at- 
tacked—not mentioning the case of an 
aggression by either.” 

“It must be remembered,” charges the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 
“that each nation signed the treaty with 
its fingers crossed. Each has demonstrated 
that pledges mean nothing to it. Stalin 
knows that if Germany wins in Europe, 
with the result that the Americans and 
the British must withdraw from the Paci- 
fic and Russia must defend herself against 
Germany, the J Japanese will not wait five 
years before moving in on Vladivostok. 
Japan knows that if she gets entangled 
in a paralyzing war, Stalin will not hesi- 
tate to move into Manchukuo. So neither 
is wholly freed of Asiatic threats.” 

“After this agreement,” comments the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , “who will 
move where against whom? Japan move 
south against Singapore and the Nether- 


DUD OR TIME BOMB? 


lands Indies? Soviet Russia move in Eu- 


Hitler? So 
sO many opinions; and often 
there are two contrary opinions from the 
same source. But the view that most strong- 
ly appeals to us is that of Secretary Hull. 
He thinks the agreement between Moscow 
and Tokyo leaves things about what they 
were.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.) 
remarks: “There is a hint in the Russo- 
Japanese pact of an attempt ultimately to 
carve up China for the benefit of its pow- 
erful neighbors. We too are bound to ex- 
perience repercussions from the document 
signed by Yosuke Matsuoka in Moscow. 
Anglo-American diplomacy has received 
another slap in the face, as stinging as 
that preceding the invasion of Poland.” 

“One possibility,” as viewed by the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times (Ind.), 
“is that the Russo-Japanese treaty is 
merely a bluff—a warning directed at the 
United States—a move intended to help 
Germany by hinting that, if this country 
continues to go the limit in aiding Brit- 
ain, Greece and China under the Lend- 
Lease Law, it may find itself involved in 
war not only in Europe with the Axis, but 
in the Orient with Japan.” 

“The published clauses of the treaty,” 
says the New York Post (Ind.), “makes it 
clear that Germany is the immediate win- 
ner in a large way. Possible secret clauses 
are speculative, but it is not unreasonable 
to ask that they might be. Japan’s re- 
ward for creating a diversion in the Pacific 
could not be less than the promise of per- 
mission to keep the Philippines and the 
Dutch Indies if she can take them.” 


rope or Asia Minor against 
many men, 
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BRITAIN’S TAX PROGRAM 
—THE LESSONS FOR U.S. 


What Wartime Conditions May Mean in New and Increased Levies 


Treasury's plans to raise 
revenue to pay two-thirds 
of soaring federal costs 


Kid gloves are to be discarded from now 
on in handling this country’s tax problem. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and 
congressional leaders are agreed on the 
heaviest tax program on record—a 37 per 
cent increase in existing federal levies to 
raise $3,500,000,000 a year in new revenue. 

This means that federal 
taxes hereafter will affect in- 
dustry and the private lives of 
individuals much more closely 
than at any time in the past. 
Those who have been paying 
taxes will have to pay more. 
Millions who have never made 
direct contributions to the Gov- 
ernment may have to pay taxes. 

The new program is intend- 
ed to carry into effect, for the 
first time, a definite fiscal plan. 
Mr. Morgenthau proposes to 
pay two-thirds of total Gov- 
ernment costs out of tax col- 
lections. He estimates that the 
expenditures, including lend- 
lease outlays, will total $19,- 
000,000,000 in the next fiscal 
year, which begins July 1. 
Present taxes would yield a lit- 
tle more than $9,000,000,000. 
He wants to raise enough taxes 
to bring the revenue total to a 
little more than $12,000,000,- 
000, or two-thirds of the outgo. 

The Treasury is interested 
in collecting a large slice of the 
new revenue by tightening up 
and increasing the excess prof- 
its tax on corporations. An ad- 
vance in the excess profits rates, now 25 
to 50 per cent, to a top of 65 or 75 per 
cent, is believed possible. Excess profits 
credits, particularly the 8 per cent of in- 
vested capital allowed large, highly capi- 
talized corporations, may be lowered. 

Other rates that may be advanced in- 
clude surtaxes in the lower and middle in- 
come brackets, estate and gift taxes, the 
corporation tax, possibly to a top of 30 
per cent, and the normal income tax, 
probably to 6 or 8 per cent. Exemptions, 
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reduced last year to $2,000 for married 
persons and $800 for single persons, may 
be lowered again. Higher “nuisance” taxes 
are believed certain. A general manufac- 
turers’ sales tax is regarded as possible. 
Regardless, however, of tax increases 
now proposed, or of those finally enacted 
by Congress, the trend of taxation still is 
upward. The new tax program is not the 
stopping point. Even if taxes are made to 
pay two-thirds of total Government costs 
in the next fiscal year, there will be a def- 


7 ing importance in National Affairs today,) 


ed by a free people. Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presenting 
to the House of Commons the budget for 
the new British fiscal year, which began 
April 1, proposed the following graduated 
scale: A straight income tax of 321/ per 
cent on the first $660 of taxable income: 
a tax of 50 per cent on all over $660; ex. 
emptions of $320 for single persons and 
$560 for married persons; an earned in- 
come credit of 10 per cent, subject to a 
$600 maximum. 
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SIR KINGSLEY WOOD 
“Forced savings’ through taxation 


icit of more than $6,000,000,000. That 
means that the Treasury will have to bor- 
row, through its defense bond and stamp 
sales and from banks, at least $500,000,- 
000 a month. 

Models of the type of tax rates that lie 
ahead are those in effect in Great Britain, 
Canada and Australia, partners of the 
United States in the struggle with the Axis 
powers. 

Britain again is increasing tax rates, al- 
ready the heaviest ever voluntarily adopt- 


Income 
$ 1,500 
3,000 
5,000 
10,000 
25,000 
50,000 
500,000 


Following is a comparison 
of the income taxes that a 
married man with two children 
would be obliged to pay in 
England and in the United 
States at present rates at dif- 
ferent income levels: 





Income U.S. — England 
$ 1,500 — $s Ii 
2,000 — 305 
3,000 755 
5,000 $ 75 1,655 
10,000 440 4,405 
25,000 3,571 14,917 
50,000 13,741 36,355 
500,000 329,637 473,930 


This comparison shows that, 
while the wealthy in England 
pay much higher income taxes 
than in this country, the tax 
on the lower-income classes in 
England is vastly greater than 
in this country. That is the 


trend of the income tax as it | 


moves into higher ground. 
The Canadian income tax is 
higher than this country’s, but 
far short of the current tax in 
Britain. Here are some con- 












a 


parisons for a married mat | 
' 


with two children: 





U.S. Canada 

x lt 

— 95 

$ 75 391 
440 1,780 
3,571 8,286 
13,741 90,998 
329,637 356,423 


The Australian income tax is much high- 


er than this country’s in the lower income | 


brackets, but there is little difference i0 
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the upper brackets. Comparative figures 
for a married man with two children are: 


Income U.S Australia 
$ 1,500 ee $8 49 
2,500 ae 210 
5,000 $ 75 1,052 
10,000 440 3,547 
20,000 2,143 8,548 
§0,000 13,741 23,549 
100,000 42,948 48,553 


In the United States, of course, there 
are State income taxes and other State and 
local levies that raise the total tax burden 
to a much higher level than the federal in- 
come taxes would indicate. Income tax 
rates in different English-speaking coun- 
tries, therefore, do not reflect the relative 
tax burdens in those countries. What they 
do indicate is the trend of taxation as na- 
tions, oppressed by the heavy financial 
burdens of war, search for more revenue. 

Aside from furnishing an extreme exam- 
ple of this trend, the new British tax 
schedules contain another highly impor- 
tant lesson for American taxpayers. They 
point to the possible use of taxation as an 
instrument of economic control. 

In announcing the new program, Sir 
Kingsley disclosed that part of the taxes 
collected as a result of the lower exemp- 
tions and earned income credit which the 
program called for would be set aside in 
postal savings accounts, to be returned 
to the taxpayers after the war. 

This amounted to adoption in modified 
form of the “forced savings” plan advo- 
cated by John Maynard Keynes, noted 
British economist. The essence of this 
plan is heavy taxation to cut down mass 
consumer buying during wartime, with 
part of the tax collections stored away for 
postwar use. In other words, money that 
otherwise would be spent for commodities 
is pulled out of spending channels during 
wartime, and this acts as a brake on in- 
flation at a time when war activity nat- 
urally is causing prices to go up. Then 
when war ends, and a business depression 
threatens, the savings that are returned 
to taxpayers, poured by them into the 
spending stream, give a fillip to business 
and act as a cushion against depression. 

British corporations, which are com- 
pelled to pay not only a straight 50 per 
cent tax on their net income, but an ex- 
cess profits tax of 100 per cent also would 
receive the benefit of the “forced savings” 
plan. The new tax program proposes to set 
aside 20 per cent of the amount corpora- 
tions pay in excess profits taxes, to be re- 
turned to them after the war. This was 
done to encourage economies in operation 
which, British officials discovered, corpora- 
tions found no incentive to put into effect 
under 100 per cent taxation. 

The British attempt to use taxes as an 
instrument of economic control has a 
counterpart, in some degree, in America. 
The $3,500,000,000 which the Administra- 
tion hopes to raise is nearly twice the fig- 
ure officials previously were discussing. The 
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fact that this much revenue is being sought 
is an indication of the extent to which offi- 
ciais fear inflation of prices. 

The reason is that officials have shifted 
from a cautious to an aggressive tax pol- 
icy. In recent months, a moderate tax 
program which would raise another $1,500,- 
000,000 or $2,000,000,000 a year in revenue 
was favored. Officials reasoned that drastic 
tax increases would pull so much money 
out of spending channels that an inevit- 
able setback would be given to business. 
In order that the nation’s plant could be 
made to show the best results for defense, 
they were anxious to encourage business 
expansion until full employment of the 
nation’s man power and resources had 
been reached. Now, fearing defense orders 
may overstimulate business, they are 
ready to hold down prices by pulling vast 
sums out of spending channels. 

Administration policy makers are lean- 
ing more and more toward the belief that 
taxation must be employed as an instru- 
ment for smoothing out the peaks and 
valleys of the business cycle. Strong sup- 
port exists among them for the Keynes 
plan. There is little likelihood, however, 
that “forced savings” will be adopted in 
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this country in the immediate future. At 
most, the plan will be held in reserve in 
case prices threaten to get out of hand. 
Aside from the plan to levy much steep- 
er taxes, the Administration is showing a 
changed attitude toward taxes which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has classed as “depres- 
sants.” A short time ago, a manufacturers’ 
sales tax was taboo with the Administra- 
tion, the reason being that it would cut 
directly into consumer buying and thus 
act as a check on improving business, be- 
cause of the price situation, Administra- 
tion officials, while not indorsing a sales 
tax, are not turning “thumbs down” on it. 
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ARE WAGE ADVANCES 
A PROBLEM 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


O wage advances tie up a part of your 
working capital? Would you welcome a 
practical solution to the problem of employe 
loans? 
Loans for wage workers 


Many companies have found that they can de- 
pend on family finance service to take care of 
their workers’ emergency credit needs. The 
family finance company, such as Household 
Finance, operates under state laws written to 
serve and protect the borrower. These laws in- 
corporate the recommendations of the Russell 
Sage Foundation—an impartial research or- 
ganization which has devoted years to the 
study of the small borrower’s needs and how 
best to meet them. 


No wage assignment taken 


Wage workers can borrow at Household Finance 
largely on character and earning ability. No 
endorser is needed. No wage assignment is 
taken. The loan is made in a simple, private 
transaction. Borrowers repay in small monthly 
installments. Last year Household Finance 
made over 800,000 such loans to workers in all 
branches of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments in- 
clude all charges. Charges are made at the rate 
of 214% per month (less in many territories on 
larger loans). Household’s charges are below 
the maximum established by the Small Loan 
Laws of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 




















WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY | 
12 16 20 «=; 
pbaymts | paymts| paymts | paymts\ paymts — 
$ 20 $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 © 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 = 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 © 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 | 16.04 = 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 : 














Above payments include charges of 2%% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











To help borrowers be better managers and 
wiser buyers, Household publishes a series of 
practical booklets on buying and budgeting. 
Hundreds of home economics teachers now 
use Household’s consumer booklets as required 
reading in their classes. 

If you employ or supervise men, we would 
like to send you more information about 
Household Finance service without obligation. 
Why don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corpo ration 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations. with 294 branches in 194 cities 
See ee SS SS SS SS SS SS SS Se eS ee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-4a 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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RECIPE FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Persuasion, Rather Than Compulsion, Winning Favor as Strike Cure 


Measure would preserve 
status quo on closed shop 
during defense emergency 


The trend in Congress is toward a cure, 
not a curb, for defense strikes. Use of 
federal troops or other compulsion to 
force employes to work against their will 
is being opposed by all top-ranking de- 
fense officials. Instead, the movement is 
toward elimination of the causes of 
strikes. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
already has acted, voting unanimously to 
recommend enactment of a bill designed 
to promote industrial peace during the 
defense emergency by: (1) prohibiting 
hasty action by union leaders or employ- 
ers; (2) foreclosing any dispute over the 
closed or open shop, and (3) by enabling 
employers to discharge Communist or Nazi 
supporters from their pay rolls even 
though they are active union members. 

Four days of deliberation preceded the 
action of the Committee, which heard 
testimony of two witnesses. Navy Secre- 
tary Frank Knox supported the purpose 
and spirit of the bill without indorsing 
its specific language. John Green, presi- 
dent of the CIO’s Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers Union, opposed the measure in 
spirit and in substance. The AFL’s legisla- 
tive representative W. C. Cushing, chair- 
man of the AFL legislative committee, 
filed a brief in opposition. 

This measure, now before the House 
for action, was introduced by Representa- 
tive Vinson (Dem.) of Georgia, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. Mr. 
Vinson’s approach to the strike problem 
is based on two assumptions: 

1. That unions are prepared to sacri- 
fice, until conciliation and mediation ef- 
forts have been exhausted, the exercise of 
their right to strike, and 

2. That employers are prepared to sac- 
rifice their right to reduce wages and 
lengthen hours or to make other changes 
in the conditions of employment without 
the agreement of their work force. 

Here are the principal ingredients in Mr. 
Vinson’s prescription for industrial peace: 

A cooling-off period. Whenever the em- 
ployer or employes in any plant desire a 
change in wages, hours, or other employ- 
ment conditions, 10 days’ written notice of 
intent to seek such change must be given 
to the other party. If no agreement on 
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the proposed changes were reached in 10 
days, notice of the dispute would then be 
given by both parties to the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor or 
the National Defense Mediation Board. 
These agencies then would attempt to 
bring about a voluntary settlement within 
20 days. Should these attempts fail, the 
Mediation Board would be required to 
submit a report on the issues involved. 
Once the Mediation Board’s report was 


made, the employer legally could alter 
wage rates, hours, or other existing condi- 
tions, or the union could strike legally, 
However, any work stoppage or other 
action slowing down defense production 
before expiration of the 30-day period 
would be illegal and the offender would be 
subject to fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. Vinson contends that this “cooling- 
off” period would discourage effectively 
both jurisdictional and _ organizational 








of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Army Hospital, Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind. (40) 
Snoqualmie Falls Timber Co., Sno- 
qualmie, Wash. (1,000) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
| Operadio Manufacturing Co., 
Charles, Ill. (500) 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
| 


St. 


(1,700) 
METAL TRADES: 

California Metal Trades Assn. (70 
companies), San Francisco, Calif. 
(1,200) 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, 

| Calif. (700) 

—— & Hecht, Inc., Springfield, O. 
) 

Hanson Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 

(350) 


Missouri Rolling Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
(480) 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Continental 
N. J. (700) 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Til. (900) 


Can Co., Jersey City, 


Monsanto, 


Total: 11 AFL strikes involving ap- 
proximately 7,600 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Work stopped for part or all of last week on 32 defense projects. The coal shortages re- 
sulting from the bituminous coal strike closed down or seriously curtailed steel operations 
in Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cleveland districts. In addition, production was delayed on 
radio equipment, chemicals, underwear, mosquito netting, socks, elevators, gas mask can- 
isters, aircraft parts, machine tools, air compressors, windshield wipers, telephone equipment, 
surgical instruments and sheeting. Figures in parentheses indicate the approximate number 
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INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) | 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan 

City, Ind. (350) 

Die CasTiInG WorRKERS: 

American Magnesium Co., Cleveland, 
O. (1,000) 
EvectricaL & Rapio WorKERS: 
Allen D. Cardwell Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (40) 
Caen Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. 
) 
Phelps-Dodge Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
(1,600) 


Sklar Manufacturing Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. (300) 
MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co., | 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Appalachian Soft Coal Fields, 11 | 
States (400,000) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
~ ¥ Rubber Co., Pittsburg, Calif. | 
) | 
STEEL WorKERS: 
American Car and Foundry Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (1,400) 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine | 
Co., Reading Pa. (1,100) 
—- Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. | 
(250) 


Curtiss Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300) 

E. and A. Laboratories, Inc., Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y. (1,050) 

Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(400) 

John Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J. (1,000) 


Triplex Screw Co., Cleveland, O. (400) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Arcadia Knitting Mills, 
Pa. (200) 
Black Hosiery Mills, York, Pa. (100) 
Utica Knitting Mills, Anniston, Ala. 
(1,000) 
Total: 21 ClO strikes involving ap- 


proximately 412,500 employes. 


Allentown, 
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REPRESENTATIVE VINSON 
“Cooling-off period’ comes closer 


strikes and that it would assist in the set- 
tlement of the great majority of legitimate 
strikes. The experience of the railroad 
labor legislation since 1926, on which this 
procedure is modeled, is cited in support of 
Mr. Vinson’s contention. 

Status quo on closed shop. In 1917, 
union leaders agreed to suspend efforts to 
extend closed shop agreements then in 
existence and employers agreed not to 
discourage membership in labor unions. 
Today, employers’ are prohibited by the 
National Labor Relations Act from dis- 
couraging unionization, and Mr. Vinson 
now proposes that unions forego their uni- 
versal demand for requiring union mem- 
bership as a condition of obtaining or 
holding a job. 

Under terms of the bill, any extension 
of the closed shop where such a relation- 
ship did not exist at the time of enactment 
of the bill is prohibited. Responsibility 
for maintaining the status quo in this 
respect is placed on the employer. 

Discharge of Communists and Nazis. 
There have been many intimations that 
some of the defense strikes of the last 
year have been called not by those who had 
any desire to raise wages, shorten hours or 
improve working conditions of employes, 





but by those whose desire is to take ad- 
vantage of the national emergency to pro- 
mote dissension and eventually to bring 
about a Communist form of government. 

The Vinson bill would make it unlawful 
for a defense contractor to hire or retain on 
his pay roll any person who he has reason 
to believe is engaged in this sort of sabo- 
tage. The employer does not have to prove 
in a court of law that the discharged per- 
son is un-American or subversive—he is 
required to have reasonable grounds for 
believing him to be. 

Because such individuals always are 
active in union affairs, the bill provides 
that no order of the Labor Boerd can 
require their reinstatement if the Media- 
tion Board determines that the employer 
did have reason to believe them to be en- 
gaged in subversive activities. 

Some measure of the legislative outlook 
for the bill was given by the action of the 
Committee, where all members voted to 
recommend its enactment. Four mem- 
bers reserved the right to file a minority 
report urging amendment of that section 
foreclosing disputes over the closed shop. 

Opposition is coming chiefly from the 
CIO, whose president, Philip Murray, al- 
ready has condemned the measure and the 
Committee’s procedure in reporting it after 
only four days of consideration. 

The AFL, although formally opposing 
the bill, has not registered any vigorous 
objections so far. The Federation’s strat- 
egy is to counterattack by obtaining volun- 
tarily from its unions the no-strike policy 
which the bill would impose. Example 
was AFL President Green’s appeal to all 
unions affiliated with the Federation, urg- 
ing them “to avoid interruptions of pro- 
duction in defense industries through 
strikes or other causes.” Wage increases, 
he told AFL leaders, can be obtained 
through conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration. 

Real measure of labor strength lies in 
the Senate rather than the House, and it 
is in the former body that the real test 
for the bill is expected. Senate leaders 
report that no final action is expected un- 
less President Roosevelt agrees. Net re- 
sult of Mr. Vinson’s move may be to pro- 
vide the President with a strong bargain- 
ing weapon in his attempt to secure volun- 
tary co-operation in defense plans from 
CIO leaders. 
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FLEET 
OWNERS! 


You can cut costs — 
scores of leading 
operators have with 
Power Prover Service 


The bigger your fleet, the 
more you save with Cities 
Service Power Prover 
Service. 


What Power Prover 
Service Does 


It measures the combustion 
efficiency of your engine 
and shows you how much 
gasolene is wasted. Then, 
using special tuning tools 
and precision instruments, 
engines are adjusted to peak 
efficiency. There’s nothing 
experimental in this service 
—the motor tune-up routine 
and equipment are backed 
by ten years’ experience 
among fleet operators. 


Phenomenal Results 


Engines return to maximum 
power... maintenance costs 
decrease, overhauls become 
less frequent . . . gasolene 
and oil bills often drop as 
much as 25%,. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 1326—60 Wall Tower, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting 
the oil, gasolene and maintenance costs 
on our fleet. Please have your represen- 
tative call and explain how POWER 
PROVER Service will help us do it. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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“THE MOVING FINGER’ 


“FULL SPEED AHEAD!” is the command of the prove by factual evidence how they can speed up 


hour in all industry — especially in steel plants your production—standardize your quality —and 
and others allied to the Defense Program. point the way to definite operating economies. 
With the demand upon industrial production for Due to our expanded facilities and modern 
greater output — more speed — higher quality — manufacturing methods, we have Indicating, 
come new problems to solve and new standards to Recording and Controlling Instruments ready 
maintain. Measurement and Control instruments to be assembled and calibrated to meet your 
with their fact-finding ‘‘Moving Fingers’’ reveal specific requirements. 


the obstacles that hinder scheduled production. We invite a request for further information 


Rugged, precision-built INsrruMENts by Brown Address Brown Instrument Company, 4431 Wayne 
are ready for the task. A Brown Engineer can Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


‘ Ly slititititt BROWN THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO. 
FOR THE INDUSTRIES Horr errg rn fre 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES -:-- PRESSURES --- FLOWS --- LIQUID LEVELS --- HUMIDITY 
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There just isn't to be “business as usual" any longer. 

Government is seeing to that by..cece. 

Fixing a top on some key prices, taking from management and from markets 
a function that had been theirs. Price fixing for steel is only a start. 

Limiting production for some civilian industries. An agreement by the 
automobile industry to reduce 1942 model production by 25 per cent is a sample. 

Encouraging wage increases for labor. Approval of the 10-cents-an-hour 
increase in steel is a signal for similar wage demands throughout industry. 

Limiting profits for private industry, through higher and higher taxes and 
through encouragement of higher wage costs while fixing prices. 

As a result: War preparation begins now to take on a real meaning; to be 
something more than a creator of activity. Underlying official view is that 
industry gets its incentive through vast Government orders and rising public 
demand for goods; that sharply increased profits are not essential; that all 
emphasis must be placed on preventing inflation. 

















Best advice for businessmen is not to bank too heavily upon Government's 
ability to keep prices from moving into an upward spiral. 

Reason why is that pressure of demand is likely, with continued spending, to 
be greater than the power or ingenuity of Government officials to control. 

In the last wareeceece 

The big commodity price rise did not start until 1916; did not stop while 
the war was on, despite belated attempts at control. 

Price rise in all commodities amounted to 100 per cent before the war was 
ended and carried over to the postwar period. 

In thiS wareceece 

Action of prices during first months was not far different from the earlier 
war; is reflected by a rise from 78 per cent of 1926 level on BLS index to a 
present 82 per cent. 

A rise now obviously is getting under way, with prices of sensitive com- 
modities sharply higher; with price markups becoming rather general. 

Whether Government can control the rise that is starting remains to be demon- 
strated. A strong effort at control is planned. But: There are many ways to 
disguise a price increase when controls are applied. 




















Price Administrator Henderson does not oppose every price increase; does 
not pretend that all prices can be frozen at this level. 

Reasons why are these..... 

1. Some way must be found to encourage marginal producers to operate in 
order to meet rising demands for commodities. 

2. Wage costs are rising with Government encouragement and are making it 
more difficult for marginal companies to make a living. 

3. Food costs are rising, again with Government encouragement, adding to 
pressures for still further wage cost increases, adding further to complications. 

4. It is necessary to encourage industry to expand its production facili- 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-= (Continued) 


ties, and this encouragement will not come from a strict limit on profit margins. 

The result is thiSecee. 

Price trend is inevitably upward so long as Government spending continues 
at the present, or an expanded, level. 

Effort of price controllers will be to prevent this price increase from 
getting out of hand; to require companies to justify prices they quote. 

Industries that in the past have had what often amounted to one-=price 
levels may now have varied prices for similar products, as one company raises a 
price with Government approval and another holds it down. Demand is so great 
that price isn't the controlling factor it previously was. 











Best example of an industry run by over-all planning is soft coal. 

In this industryeeece.e 

John L. Lewis's miners' union is supposed to plan the labor end, with a 
closed shop and a check-off of dues from miners' pay envelopes. 

Harold Ickes's Bituminous Coal Commission is supposed to plan the price 
end, with a schedule of minimum prices to insure reasonable profits. 

But, as it is working out..... 

Soft coal industry turned up the most serious strike that has yet affected 
an industry vital to defense. 

Reason No. 1: It is common practice under this sort of planning to give 
miners a wage increase every year or two, thereby adding to costs. 

Reason No. 2: As wages go up, Northern coal operators, who pay higher wages 
than Southern operators, find it harder and harder to compete. 

Reason No. 3: A higher wage this year bumps against minimum prices that 
are supposed under defense price controls to be a maximum. 

To meet these problems, Mr. Lewis went along with Northern operators to 
insist upon an end to different wage rates in the North and South, and Mr. 
Henderson agreed that minimum prices need not be maximum prices for coal. 

But: With higher and higher wages, resulting in higher and higher prices, 
coal finds it more and more difficult to compete with other fuels. 

Also: With higher wages, coal operators are finding ways to mine more coal 
with fewer and fewer workers. For example: More coal was mined in 1940 than 
in 1937, but miners employed in producing that coal were 11 per cent fewer. 

Moral appears to be that there is no simple way to plan for a national 
industry; that problems of wage differentials and regional cost differences are 
very difficult to solve; that higher and higher wages are not a cure-all. 























March production on the FRB index increased in spite cf straxes. April 
production may be down slightly due to coal strike. 

Estimates now are that 1941 production will average a minimum of 145 on 
the FRB index against 122 in 1940; that production may average 150. 

This is a boom condition. 








Raw material shortages and special commodity shortages are becoming more 
common in defense; are pointing toward new pressure for output expansion. 

Navy is complaining of a "tight situation" in all kinds of structural 
steel, with a special shortage in all kinds of forged steel. 

Airplane companies complain that they are held up by material shortages, 
pricipally aluminum. 

Navy _is complaining of a shortage of aluminum for its needs. 

It's the same situation in industry after industry, with competition be= 
coming keen between industries supplying civilian wants and defense industries. 

This means: More control; more Government pressure to expand plant. 
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"Mne Vous 
ad Nays” 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Strikes and Higher Wages 
Sir:—It seems as though capital were 
pretty well controlled by law, while labor 
unions run riot. We need some kind of 
law to control maximum labor wages as 
much as we do the excess profits tax to 
control the profits of capital. 
Greenville, Iil. J. W. OverMAN 
Sir:—The answer to the strike situation 
is the same as to social unrest: Pay ’em 
higher wages, give em a higher standard 
of living—only, at the same time, increase 
their responsibilities and obligations to 
their neighbors, to society, Government 
and civilization. 
San Diego, Calif. 


* & F 


L. GavILaAn 


On Tax Reforms 

Sir:—I have just read the article “Blue- 
print for New Reform Era” (U.S.N.., 
April 11), and, being a Single Taxer, I 
wonder whether any of the experts men- 
tioned has ever heard of Henry George. 

Every man in these United States should 
take the time and have the patience to set 
down in black and white his opinion of 
the New Era. There have been so many 
“new eras” since the world began that it 
is about time for a real one, and that can 
only come about when every man and 
woman will pause long enough in this 
struggle to see who is taking the biggest 
share of the wealth of the nation, and giv- 
ing nothing in return. 


Providence, R. I. Tuomas M. Evans 


* + 


Increasing Buying Power 


Sir:—Fred J. Elliott (“The Yeas and 
Nays,” U.S.N., April 11) proposes to in- 
crease the buying power of the under- 
privileged by the use of scrip. The buying 
power of the underprivileged can be in- 
creased in only one way; that is, increas- 
ing their production by their own efforts. 
It follows from this that a law which 
makes it illegal to employ a man who 
cannot earn a minimum wage in a given 
time or which forbids him to earn money 
for more than 40 hours a week is a cause 
of unemployment and not a remedy. If no 
one worked any longer than necessary to 
earn his board, lodging and clothes, there 
would be no market for anything’ else. 
Grass Valley, Calif. | ArTuur B, Foore 
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Every Studebaker 
a marked with bulliance 


by America’s brainiest automotive 


engineers and ablest craftsmen 


“It's the way they're built that counts’’—and Vail devises the way—Ralph A. Vail, vice- 
president in charge of all Studebaker manufacturing, is one of the country’s top authorities on production. 
The Government has assigned Studebaker to the job of building airplane engines on a large scale, be- 
cause of the recognized ability of Studebaker production executives and engineers to get things done. 


HEN you invest in a Studebaker 

Champion, Commander or Pres- 
ident, you write your name on the 
roster of America’s best-informed mo- 
tor car owners. 

Studebaker owners buy Studebaker 
cars, not because Studebaker builds 
them, but because of the way Stude- 
baker builds them. 

Many of the accepted specifications 
of the modern motor car began as 
Studebaker originations — and every 
Studebaker advancement must pass 
through Studebaker’s testing labora- 
toriesand 800-acre million-dollar prov- 
ing ground with a perfect score. 

And as a further earnest of fine per- 
formance, the motor car industry’s 
ablest craftsmen build every Studebaker 
with the most exacting kind of care. 


STUDEBAKER 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


“‘Take time enough to do it right’’ —That’s 
the unwritten law in the great Studebaker plants, 
where craftsmen, averaging 44 years of age and 
13 years on their jobs, build enduring soundness 
into every Studebaker. The craftsman pictured 
is tool and gauge maker, Stanley Dewart. 














Who wants a 


passion- 
flower? 








People said it was amaz- 
ing! But Des Moines Sunday Reg- 
ister editors didn’t blink. They 
knew their Sunday paper was 
thoroughly read by more than 
360,000 Iowans. 


Here’s the story! A tiny item 
far down in the regular garden 
column of The Sunday Register 
offered passion-flower seeds from 
Ecuador. That single mention 
started more than 2,000 dimes 
“marching” south on a good-will 
mission, 


What of it? To smart advertis- 
ers, plenty! That same thorough 
readership will sell your soap or 
cars or what have you, in Iowa’s 
half-billion dollar URBAN market. 
Need we say more? 








The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


361,433 Sunday 311,768 Daily 
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New Phase in Securities Regulation: 


Shake-Up in SEC, 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, created in 1934 to regulate the stock 
market and to enforce national blue sky 
standards in the sale of new security is- 
sues, is at the crossroads of its career. It 
faces: 

1. A major shake-up in the next few 
months in its top personnel. 

2. Changes by Congress in the laws 
under which it regulates securities mark- 
ets and transactions. The changes will be 
for the purpose of simplifying these laws 
and modifying in some degree provisions 
that have aroused widespread complaint. 

Here is the personnel situation. The 
Commission has lost, or probably will lose 
before the summer is over, its entire New 
Deal membership. Jerome Frank, chair- 
man for two years, is leaving to take a 
federal circuit judgeship. Edward -C. 
Eicher, his successor as chairman, is ex- 
pected to be appointed to a circuit judge- 
ship in the next three or four months. 
Leon Henderson, now in charge of price 
control in the defense setup, has been an 
inactive Commission member for some 
months, and is expected to resign soon to 
devote his entire energy to price problems. 

That will leave only the two Republican 
members, Sumner T. Pike, newest ap- 
pointee, and Judge Robert E. Healy, who 
has been a member since the Commission 
was established. 

President Roosevelt, therefore, will be 
looking for three new Democratic SEC 
members. Friends of Benjamin V. Cohen, 
of the famous New Deal team of Corcoran 
and Cohen, are pushing his candidacy for 
one of the places. At the same time, a 
movement is under way for promotion of 
one of the SEC division chiefs to member- 
ship. This is a recurrent proposal that has 
bobbed up every time a Democratic va- 
cancy has occurred on the Commission. 
Argument for it has been that it would be 
a tonic to Commission morale. Argument 
against it is that it would arouse the 
jealousy of division chiefs not appointed, 
and that some of them might resign. 

Leading candidate among the division 
chiefs is Ganson Purcell, director of the 
Trading and Exchange Division, which 
handles problems related to stock market 
trading. Mr. Purcell reportedly has the 
backing of Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas, former SEC chairman. 

Another Administration problem, aside 
from finding three new Democratic mem- 
bers, is the choice of a new chairman. 
Practice has been to select as chairman 
one of the Democratic members. 
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Revision of Law 


Talk is that, in addition to the loss of 
all Democratic members, one or more divi- 
sion chiefs may resign in coming months, 
regardless of whether any one of them is 
promoted to membership. 

This is the situation with regard to 
changes in laws administered by the SEC: 

1. The Commission has been working 
for months with investment bankers and 
others on changes in the 1933 Securities 
Act and the 1934 Securities Exchange Act. 
A report in which the SEC will agree to 
certain minor modifications of these acts, 
intended to ease and simplify administra- 
tion without sacrificing protective fea- 
tures regarded as essential, will be sub- 
mitted to Congress soon. This report will 
be made a basis for hearings by the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee on pro- 
posed new legislation. 

2. Representative Wadsworth (Rep.), 
of New York, has introduced in the House 
a bill for modification of various acts 
administered by the SEC. The bill goes 
further than the SEC wants to go, but it 
indicates the direction of possible changes. 
It would broaden exemption of security 
issues from registration requirements, per- 
mit simpler prospectuses, reduce the 
number of required financial statements, 
limit SEC power to accuse persons of 
wrong-doing, liberalize restrictions on ma- 
nipulation and the formation of selling 
syndicates for new issues, and _ repeal 
certain restrictions on trading by officers 
and directors in securities of their com- 
panies. 

The appointment of new Democratic 
members, and changes by Congress in 
laws affecting securities, will determine 
whether a turning point is in prospect in 
the regulation of securities dealings and 
the pressing forward of reforms. Mean- 
while, the SEC is in the midst of a vast 
program for breaking up utility holding 
company empires. It raises the question 
whether this program is to be modified. 











Dordens 
Common DIvIDEND 
No. 1257 


An interim dividend of thirty Tents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 2, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1941. Checks will 
be mailed. 





The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, if you operate a motor 
truck line, transfer your operating certifi- 
cate to another person without the con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The U.S. Supreme Court holds 
that ICC has jurisdiction even in cases 
where less than 20 vehicles are involved. 


* + 


YOU CAN add to your investment in 
mortgaged property the amounts you paid 
for taxes and water bills on the property. 
When you foreclose, you can then include 
these payments in computing gain or loss 
for federal income tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT invoke the federal An- 
tiracketeering Act against unions or union 
leaders who force you, as an employer of 
nonunion labor, to pay wages to union 
men who do not work for you. A federal 
circuit court holds that the Antiracketeer- 
ing Law does not apply to labor disputes. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CAN sometimes persuade the La- 
bor Board to exclude certain members of 
your organization from a bargaining group 
provided you can show that they have a 
close confidential relationship with you, 
or that they are, in effect, managerial em- 
ployes. The Labor Board applied this rule 
in a case where the union wanted to in- 
clude the employes in a bargaining unit. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a 60-day postpone- 
ment of a draft induction if the selectee 
can show that unusual individual hard- 
ship will result from immediate induction, 
the Selective Service System rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT arrange to pay com- 
missions to the head of a firm buying your 
productions, for which he renders no serv- 
ices, without violating the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. A federal district court holds 
the Robinson-Patman Act applies to such 
commissions when they are to be pocketed 
personally by the man who receives them. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
court decision in Florida, be forced to pay 
back wages and penalties under the Wage- 
Hour Law unless your employes actually 
file suit, or expressly designate ‘someone 
to file a suit for them. The court holds 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











that it is “beyond the power of Congress 
to force one to become a plaintiff against 
his will or without his consent.” 

* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, now get low-grade 
aluminum for your company, if it is en- 
gaged in nondefense activity. The Priori- 
ties Division of the Office of Production 
Management has increased the quantities 


of low-grade metal that can be obtained 
by industries which have been assigned 
low preference ratings. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT fail to include the name 
and address of the purchaser of your ma- 
chine tool when you report the sale to the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. This information, however, need 
be noted on only one of the two sales re- 
ports dealers are required to file within 
one week of the sale. 

~ * * 


YOU CAN provide training courses for 
your employes, which workers may attend 
voluntarily after hours, without paying 
them for the time consumed. The Wage- 
Hour Division holds that such voluntary 
attendance will not be considered working 
time so long as the primary purpose of the 
course is to prepare the worker for a more 
highly skilled occupation. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 
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RED LABEL—8 years old 
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Both 86.8 proof 


BORN 1820... 
still going strong 
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The Care and Prevention of Strikes 
By Our Staff Working Stiff 


(Note: The following is a verblahtim report of a hearing by 
the joint federal committee on blackouts and whitewash) 

CHAIRMAN:—Gentlemen, I am happy to announce, as we 
prepare to begin our study of the strike situation, that there are 
only four strikes now affecting the defenses of the U.S. 

Memser:—Only four! Let’s adjourn and go to the ball game. 
I'd rather see three strikes with the bases loaded than listen 
about four. What are these quadruplets of strife, Madam Chair- 

man? 

CHAIRMAN: — Well, 
t there is the strike that 
o has deprived the Navy 
of ships, and the one 
To ster that has kept the Air 
ca, STRIKES IS To Corps without airplanes, 
eS OLOCK INDUSTRY and another that stopped 
the Army from getting 
guns, and, of course, the Marines, they just share in the re- 

sults of the other three. 

Memper No. 2:—But, Madam Chairman, surely there are 
more strikes than that. 

CuatrrmMan:—Perhaps I had better explain. I thought it 
would be lots and lots simpler and easier for everybody to un- 
derstand if we considered the strikes not by the industries af- 
fected, but by the branches of defense. Of course, technically, 
there are 37 strikes, but they affect such strange industries as 
turbines and breechbolts and camshafts, which nobody under- 
stands. 

Memeer No 3:—That is a real triumph, Madam Chairman. 

CuairmMan:—I only want to do my duty, but, if I do say so 
myself, I think I have simplified matters. Shall we call the first 
witness? 

Cierk:—Bslymir Vshlfskutch! Please take the stand, Mr. 
Vshlfskutch. 

Wirness:—Okay! (He produces a hammer and chisel, and 
after a little work he is able to take the stand right out of the 
room to a waiting truck.) 

CuairMan:—I'm afraid the poor man didn’t understand. 
Our English language is so-o difficult for our newcomers to un- 
derstand, don’t you think? Or do you? 

Memper No. 4+:—Who was that bird, Madam Chairman? 

CuairnmMan:—Why, he is the president of the Anarchists’ 
League for the Total Disruption of American Industry. Who is 
the next witness? 

CierK:—Otto Schmtz! Will you please take the—oh oh! 
What will we do, now that the stand is gone? 

CuamrMan:—Come right up here and sit down. Now, Mr. 
Schmtz, will you tell us something about yourself? 

Wirness:—Sure. I’m the chairman of the Keep-America-Out- 
of-War-By-Preventing-It-From-Arming Committee. I’m a 
pacifist, see? Why should we make a lot of guns that we can’t 
shoot at anybody unless we go to Europe, hah? So I tell the 
workers in defense—hah!—industries, you dopes, I tell ’em, why 
should you guys slave in factories when the U. 8. Government 
is hand-picking a million men a year to get free board, free 













ANOTHER WAY 
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clothing, free doctors, free homes and free spending money in the 
Army? So they go on strike, or just quit and enlist, see? 

CuairmMan:—Now, what is the best way to combat your 
subversive activity? 

Wirness:—I tell you, 
lady, the best way to 
stop me is to give up the 
Army, see? Then I 
can’t tell the defense 
workers how much better 
off the Army guys is. 

CuairmMan:—T hank 
you very much for your co-operation. Next witness, please. 

CierK:—Mike Meme! er—won’t you sit down, Mr. Meme? 

Wirness:—Nah, I'll stand right here, see? Waddaya want? 

CuairiAN:—You are president of the International Metal 
Plimsoll & Gimmick Workers, are you not? 

Witness: —Yeah, yawanna make sumpin outta it? 

CHAIRMAN:—Just a teeny, weeny little report for the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Meme. Your union is on strike, we understand? 

Wirness:—So what? It’s always on strike. Whaddaya think 
we gotta union for, hey? I spose you wanna know what we're 
striking for. Okay, okay, we’re striking for higher wages, 
shorter hours, a closed shop, vacations with pay, profit dividends, 
union representation on the board of directors and linen towels 
in the washroom. So what? 

Member No. 1:—If the management accedes to your—ah— 
requests, you will sign a contract to go back to work for a year? 

Wirness:—Whaddaya take me for, a stumblebum? Listen, 
bo, striking is my business, see? 

CuHairMAN:—Dear me, he didn’t tell us how to stop strikes, 
but our next witness is president of the industry closed by Mr. 
Memce’s strike, so maybe he can advise us. Will Mr. Ritzritz 
Torypuss please come forward? Can you tell us what you are 
doing to help the strike situation? 

Wirness:—That’s easy. We organize a company union with 
a company detective as president and a stool pigeon for secre- 
tary. Of course, only loyal employes are given notice of union 
meetings. If that does not provoke a strike, we go on a 50-hour 
week, and declare a $25 dividend. By negotiating for five times 
as much work as we can produce, we tie up production enough 
so we do not really need strikes. Good-by—thank you. 

CuairmMan:—Oh, thank you, Mr. Torypuss. 

CuarrMAan:—Well, I think that concludes our list of wit- 
nesses. Now we know all about strikes. What shall we do about it? 

Memeer No. 3:—I think there ought to be a law. 

CuairmMan:—lI think that is a most excellent idéa. Will you 

write the law? 
Memper:—Well, I'm 
not very good at it, but 
seep | Tite. 
we A - MemBerR No. 
: | BS Well, that’s settled. I 
vet? move we adjourn to the 
auhceal 
+ ball game. 
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Henrik de Kauffmann, Danish Envoy: 
He Tempers Optimism With Realism 


The hero in last week’s Washington 
drama was the pleasant, cultured, easy- 
mannered envoy of a nation the size of 
Maryland, with fewer than 4,000,000 peo- 
ple. This soft-spoken diplomat, who did 
not give the public impression that he was 
the man to make stirring gestures in the 
grand manner, was the Danish Minister 
to the U.S., Henrik de Kauffmann. 

Now Mr. de Kauffmann is not merely 
the representative of Denmark. In many 
eyes in Washington today, Henrik 
Kauffmann is Denmark. 

The Danish Minister became the 
of the hour in the capital’s 


de 


man 
latest diplo- 





—Harris & Ewing 
THE DANISH LEGATION 
Inside . . . philosophical calm 


matic tangle the minute he signed his 
name to the agreement permitting this na- 
tion to protect Greenland during the Eu- 
ropean war. That was April 9, 1941, one 
year to the day after Germany’s invasion 


Plaza excellence is one of New 
York's abiding traditions—but, 
do you know that rates at the 


Plaza ore moderate? 
a ll 
Che 


Henry A. Rost 
President and 
Managing Director © 
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of Denmark. Entering into the 
behalf of King Christian X, without the 
knowledge of the German-controlled Co- 
penhagen Government, Mr. de Kauffmann 
dispatched a 4,000-word telegram to his 
foreign office only after the ink was dry. 
Then he sat back with philosophical calm 
to await the reaction. 

And that was not long in coming. Al- 
most at once the pact was declared in- 
valid by the Danish Government, Mr. 
de Kauffmann was promptly recalled, and 
then, late last week, he 
missed.” “But,” said the 
not packing my bags.” 

Mr. de Kauffman 
budge because, he 
orders “emanate 
from Germany,” under du- 
ress.” That has attitude ever 
since a year ago when he sprang into the 
limelight as one foreign envoy of a con- 
quered nation who preferred to become 
an independent agent—at his own risk. 

On April 9, 1940, the day Hitler ordered 
200,000 troops to invade Denmark 
stay there, the Danish Minister was seen 
strolling blithely up Washington’s Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, sporting a dapper spring 
suit and carrying a bunch of flowers in his 
hand. That was typical of his savoir-faire. 
That was the outward picture of a man 
who personally took it upon himself alone 
to defy Hitler—regardless of his own ca- 
reer, regardless of the fate of his many 
friends and relatives at home who might 
suffer as a result. Ever since that day, he 
says, he has tried to be “optimistic—and 


” 


pact on 


“dis- 
“T am 


was flatly 
Minister, 


not intend to 
his government 
indirectly 


does 
insists, 
directly or 
are “issued 


been his 


and 


realistic. 
Henrik 
long line 
ancestors 
He 


Germany. 


de Kauffmann 
of Danish army officers 
moved from Austria 
himself, it happens, was born in 
He studied to be but 
most of his career has been spent in the 
Danish foreign service. At 32, upon his 
appointment as Minister to Italy, he be- 
came Denmark’s youngest diplomat. Pre- 
vious to his arrival in Washington in 
August, 1939, he had served as Minister 
to Norway, to Japan, and to China. 

Mr. de Kauffmann looks like a diplo- 
mat who would take life 
shrewdly and intelligently. 


comes from a 

whose 
centuries 
ago. 


a lawyer, 


as it 
His manner is 


comes, 


mild and friendly. His figure is slight, his 
face thin and sensitive; his eves are steel- 


Both the Minister 
daughter of an American 
naval officer, are popular in Washington 
social circles—now even more than before. 


blue, his hair iron-gray. 
and his wife, 
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Many of the iron and steel sheets that 
have greatly increased the efficiency of 
American industry were first developed 
by Armco. These include electrical sheet 
steel, now used for motors and transform- 
ers; a deep-drawing sheet that doesn’t age 
and become brittle; a galvanized sheet 
that preserves paint. And many others. 
¢ Yet the human side is just as impor- 
tant. ARMCO men understand one another, 
get along together. They haven’t lost a 
pound of steel or an hour’s work in 40 
years because of labor trouble. And now 
they are co-operating more closely than 
ever before—producing the finest metal 
sheets they know how—for industry, 
for homes and for national defense. . . . 
The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1421 Cur- 
tis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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Great Western 
American Wines 
suggest moderation 
in drinking and in- 
duce relaxation. 
They blend in com- 
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food — intensifying 
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‘Appeasers’ of Stalin . . . Shifts in 


It is common talk among high Navy 
officers that U.S. naval vessels soon 
will be charged with “protective cus- 
tody” of merchant vessels operating 
in this hemisphere. 


x *k * 


State Department really was caught 
off guard by the Russian-jJapanese 
neutrality declaration. This country 
had been engaged in an attempt to 
“appease” Stalin with economic con- 
cessions when he made his deal with 
Matsuoka. 


xk tk 


German embassy in Washington is 
all set to close up shop at a moment’s 
notice, if the occasion arises. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt is determined, so 
far as he is able, to avoid raising any 
more issues of foreign policy that call 
for extended Congress debate before 
decision. 


x * * 


Most isolation sentiment in Washing- 
ton, outside of Congress, is found 
among old-line New Dealers, who are 
insisting that the U. S. can get along 
alone in the world with a little more 
economic and social planning. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt passed the buck to 
Leon Henderson when steel industry 
leaders sought to discover the Ad- 
ministration attitude toward a price 
increase for steel, after a wage in- 
crease had been granted. Henderson 
then acted to fix prices. 


xk 


Word is that British, Dutch and 
American military and naval officials 
who conferred in Manila on joint de- 
fense of the Far Eastern territory 
reached very important decisions. 


xk 


Word coming from British intelli- 
gence to high American officials is that 
Hitler’s real goal in Africa is Dakar, 
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which is only 1,800 miles from South 
America and is the focal point for 
breaking the sea blockade of Ger- 
many. 


xk & 


Argentina continues to be least co- 
operative of the South American na- 
tions, showing a definite lack of inter- 
est in American suggestions for deal- 
ing with German interests. Brazil is 
getting ready to agree to build a naval 
and air base at the bulge of South 
America that would be available for 
use by the U. S. Army and Navy in 
event of trouble. 


xk * 


Chinese are asking greatly increased 
lend-lease aid from this country ow- 
ing to uncertainty about continued 
help from the Russians. 


x * * 


Relations between John L. Lewis and 
President Roosevelt are more strained 
than ever as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s hesitancy to bail Mr. Lewis out 
of a tight spot in his negotiations 
with soft coal operators. 


x kk 


Attitude of Government planners is 
that U.S. farmers should be made 
to feel prosperous right now in order 
to increase their interest in prepared- 
ness. 


xk 


Ben Cohen is to have one of the 
SEC vacancies if he wants it on re- 
turning from London. Insiders are 
trying to find two more men of New 
Deal viewpoint to fill the other prob- 
able vacancies. 


x *k * 


New Dealers are warning Mr. Roose- 
velt that, if he isn’t careful, control 
of SEC will pass to non-New Deal- 
ers just at a time when the “death 
sentence” for utility holding com- 
panies is about to be applied. Reason 
is that Jerome Frank already has re- 
signed, Chairman Eicher is scheduled 





to resign to take a judgeship and 
Leon Henderson, as price administra- 
tor, either will resign or be too busy 
to take part in Commission decisions, 


x *k * 


William Knudsen, Director of the Of- } 
fice of Production Management, is 
throwing up his hands at the idea of 
taking over management of private 
industry either to enforce price orders | 
or to settle difficult strikes. 


x kk 





' 
Vice President Wallace is acting as | 
spokesman for the White House in | 
public speeches commenting on labor 
and defense problems. 


x * 


Recognition by the United States 
Government of Henrik de Kauf- | 
mann, the Danish Minister, as the | 
duly authorized representative of the 
Government of Denmark is looked 9 
upon as setting a precedent for sim- | 
ilar recognition of a British Ambassz- | 
dor in case Great Britain should be 
overrun by Germany. 


xk 


AFL leaders are winning important 
support in Congress beczuse of recent 
successes in averting defense strikes. 


zs 2 @ 


Recently kicked out by AFL Machin- 
ists Union because of Communist 
leadership, the Boeing Aero Mechan- 
ics Union at Seattle is now seeking 
admission into the CIO. Acceptance 5 
or rejection of this application will 
be an indication whether radicals or 
conservatives hold sway in CIO. 


x * * 


William H. Davis, the vice chairman, 
not Chairman Clarence Dykstra, is 
bossing the National Defense Medi-| 
ation Board. 


& &@-@ 


CIO organizers now are being con- 
centrated on Weirton Steel Company. 
The result may be another organiza- 
tional strike soon. ! 
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Eve HOUR, millions of RCA radio 
tubes glow with an invitation for everybody 
—a friendly, ever-present invitation. For 
Radio’s latchstring is always out, in the 
greatest entertainment centers: Radio City 
in New York and Hollywood . .. the Met- 
ropolitan Opera... Studio 8-H with Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. Or it may be drama, a comedian, 


a swing band! 


Radio is Better than Ever this Year! 
New RCA Victor Radios, with finer tone— 
finer engineering than ever before—this 
year will bring even more pleasure to Amer- 


icans everywhere. Push a button of one of 


Taking Millions of People 
_ Out for a Good Time 


these RCA Victor Radios...and you’reina 






front-row seat! You hear perfectly the life- 
like, colorful performance: every note of the 
music, every inflection of the human voice. 

And when the show is over, Cinderella- 
like you’re home in a flash! No crowds. No 
traffic. No weather-worries. You've been 
across the city or across the ocean... with- 
out leaving your children or your house- 


hold routine. 


Distance doesn’t matter—radio whisks 
you home as quickly from 3,000 miles as 
it does a mile. All the world is just across 
the street. You have had a great time—and 


you are informed right up to the minute! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Radio City, New York 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
RCA Laboratories 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 





ELLEN DREW 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 


currently starring in Paramount's 
“Reaching for the Sun.” 


for Milder, Better Taste 
and Cooler Smoking 


FIRST is the word for everything about 
Chesterfields...from the right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos to the most modern 
manufacturing methods. You will find in Chesterfield 
everything you want in a cigarette. 


More and more... Chesterfield is called 


the smoker's ey G fy 
MILLIONS 
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